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who uses the specially designed PAINT-TEX kit. 
With it you can apply wonderful, glamorous designs ° 
to wearing apparel, curtains, lunch cloths, napkins * 
.and hundreds of other things that lend themselves © 
‘to this intriguing new type of decoration. 

Each kit contains four jars of color (red, green, « 
blue and yellow) two jars of extender, six sheets of 
stencil paper, one stencil brush, one free-hand brush, - 
one stencil knife and more than 60 lovely designs. 
with complete directions. 

IN ADDITION, THE PAINT-TEX kit includes a 
large piece of art cloth on which are stamped one 
complete chair set, one three-piece vanity and four 
clever coasters. 

Whether you're experienced, or have never tried 
this entrancing new handcraft medium, you'll be 
JZ thrilled with your PAINT-TEX kit at the bargain price 
of $2.50. Order Paint-Tex Kit No. PH350. 
MODERN HANDCRAFT, INC. ead 
24th & Burlington Kansas City 16, Mo. 

















Hobby Huddle 


HEY SAY there comes a time in the 

lives of most women, and some men, 
too, when they prefer to ignore their 
birthdays. They would rather not be 
reminded of them. But here at PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES we are still young enough 
to view our birthday with considerable 
pleasure. 

This month we are three. This is 
not a remarkable age for a baby, but 
it is more remarkable for a magazine 
than you might think. A number of 
our contemporaries have failed to sur- 
vive; some even failed to reach the age 
of two. They died from lack of nourish- 
ment and poor circulatory systems. Most 
of them weighed considerably more at 
birth than did PROFITABLE HOBBIES, 
which might almost have been called an 
incubator baby. We still are far from 
being the biggest and strongest of the 
magazine babies of 1946. There isn’t 
an ounce of fat on us, a fact which we 
don’t regard with as much satisfaction 

might a middle-aged woman. After 
all, babies are supposed to be fat, and 
the plumper they are the more they are 
admired. While we have not succumbed 
to lack of nourishment, we have not 
been overfed. Sometimes we have been 
downright hungry. Our diet, however, 
if not luxurious, has been sound and well 
- balanced. It has hardened our bones and 
- strengthened our muscles for the try- 
ing years ahead. 


This is a time in history when no 
three-year-old can look forward to a 
life of security, of guaranteed luxury, of 
freedom from trouble and fear. We can- 
not take for granted a succession of days 
__ marked by the certainty of three bounti- 
~ ful meals, In fact, a lot of three-year-olds 
may have to face the possibility of star- 
vation, or something worse. Such pos- 
sibilities are a part of life, and on this 
third birthday PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
says with confidence and enthusiasm, 
“We're glad to be alive.” 


Sak and Marjorie Heilman are 
the kind of people that make an . 
editor’s life easier. They submit well 
written manuscripts accompanied by 
excellent photographs. We have many 
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NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


New writers needed to re-write — & R E £ 
in newspapers, magazines and 
Splendid opportunity to ‘‘break nee DETAILS 


fascinating writing field. May bring 

you up to $5.00 per hour spare time. 
unnecessary. Write today for FREE details. 
OBLIGATION. Postcard will do. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
Dept. D2, 200 S. 7th St., St. Louis 2, Mo. 


Experience 
NO 














TORTOISE SHELL 


Makes beautiful 
bracelet, earrings and pin bianks All 
four, unpolished, $1.00 Post Paid. Full 
instructions. Two polished earring blanks 
free for stamp 

H. L. PATCHETT 
5053 CRISTOBAL CANAL ZONE 


costume jewelry, 








FOR FUN! FOR PROFIT! 


LEATHERCRAFT 


Make your own Leather Novelties, Belts & Bags 
in spare time. A Hobby you will fove. Complete 
Kits & Equipment for Tooling, Carving, & Em- 
bossing at very low cost. Se "for FRE "Catalog 
describing Tools, Leathers & Instructions. 


JONAS HANDCRAFT (DEPT. H.) 
226 William St. New York 7, N. Y. 
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coasters EMBED REAL FLOWERS 
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and Tiles 


in HEW Magic PLASTIC 





Now, create many unusual things 
like the distinctive 


nsies in Castolite—the gold like 
iquid apace that’ “pours cold like 
- sets like glass”... at 


too, also coins butterflies, medals, 
Mo 34 Make really a jewelry, 
ae e frames f 


POUR GORGEOUS BOOKENDS 


Castolite makes it easy to cast 
exquisite bookends like the one 
shown. Make duplicates - — 
dreds of art objects, oy 

No special artistic abi pave} on 
With new, easy-to-use Castomold 
you make your own molds in 
minutes. Use only home utensils. 
Follow simple step-by-step meth- 
eal tf pleasure, fine profits are 


"EMBED YOUR PHOTOS 


Preserve treasured photos n Casto- 
ite. Make beautiful medallions 
ike the one shown, — — 
lampshades, lamp 

weights with — By D! 
Send 25c for new 
Instruction Manual, 
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packed with pictures 
showing how to get 
started. Write today. 

The Castolite Co. 

Box 391 , 
Illinois -~ ~ 


Dept. 
| Rae, 








capable writers contributing articles to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES and lots of good 
photographs are submitted. But to have 
the two combined is the exception, al- 
though we hasten to add that there are 
other exceptions, several of whom have 
been the subject of biographical mate- 
rial in this department. Anyway, we 
like the Heilmans’ work. There’s a 





Grant and Marjorie Heilman 


good example of it on page 34, entitled 
“Textile Stenciling Is Easy.” We asked 
the Heilmans for some information 
about themselves, and as usual they 
came through with an interesting text 
and a good photograph. Here they are: 

“When people see our joint credit 
line, first thing they always want to 
know is: ‘How do you collaborate—who 
does what?’ We sometimes wonder our- 
selves. Usually, both of us have a hand 
in the picture taking, often through 
the viewfinder of the same camera, and 
we frequently don’t remember which 
of us ‘actually snapped the shutter. Grant 
does most of the darkroom work, how- 
ever, since Marjorie always manages 
to discover at darkroom time that she 
has to cook supper or clean the apart- 
ment. And when it comes to text, Grant 
usually writes the first draft, but Matr- 
jorie looks it over, says it’s awful, and 
rips it apart. We both carefully study 
the ruins, then rebuild. 

“Neither of us. came into magazine 
writing of photography through pro- 
fessional schooling. Marjorie is a sculp- 





COLONIAL 
Ready 


Solid Mahogany, 


Cut, a little 0 ogee 
gluing and waxing, 
nails, velvet for fining 


included and knobs. 63” 
long—5” high— 2%” 


deep, com- s 
plete with $3 
instructions. Prepaid 
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STOP WISHING! START phn a 


iad erg my prize-winning secrets ie 

d $1 for leaflet PIN-UPS FOR 
poe contains the 7 simple rules I followed 
for 20 years, winning hundreds of cash ahd 
merchandise prizes, national fame, and All- 
American ConteSTAR rating. Missouri resi- 
dents add 2% sales tax. Address: ' 


Grace E. Tousley, 112 S. Fuller St., 
Independence, Mo. 


WV IN CONTESTS 


next contest you enter. GEN- 
ERAL CONTEST BULLETIN has 
helped others win. Winners tell sec- 
rets, teach you how to win. Lists cur- 
rent contests. Send 25e for sample 
copy. 
a po ae ef BULLETIN 

1609 East Sth S' t. 1138 Duluth S, Minn. 
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NO PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE REQUIRED 
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REPAIR KIT” 7000Y/ 
OMy $§% em all 


4 cet Klein - 
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B47 PA 


6215S. NINTH ST. PHILADELPH! 





CASH CARS HOMES 
IN PRIZE CONTESTS 


MINISTER WINS $1,000.00 
{ was thrilled to learn 1 won $1,000.00 
in Modern Screen contest. Your PRIZE 
IDEAS helped—it’s an excellent bulletin 
and you are grand people to work with. 
REV. WILLIS J. LOAR 

Santa Rosa, Cal. 


COUPLE WIN KAISER CAR 


We i to win the beautiful 
raise It Raph Batam | 
your was a 

we recommend 


your course highly. 
MR, & MRS. WM. LINGSCHEID 
San Francisco, Cal. 


FREE: “PRIZE IDEAS” — Complete 
HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS on current contests, 
entries that won. Our students are America’s 
biggest winners. You, foo, can be a winner! 
Send name and address for GIFT copy. Write 
now! Find out how! 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 
Dept. H, 13 E. Chelten ee 44, Pa. 
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tor by training (Carnegie Tech °42), 
with a variety of jobs behind her, in- 
cluding toy designing, industrial design- 
ing, and puppet making. During part 
of the war she was a photographic tech- 
nician for a steel company. Grant 
studied economics at Swarthmore, and 
got out of school just in time to begin 
a four-year stretch with Uncle Sam as 
a counter intelligence agent. When the 
war was over, we decided (1) to get 
married, and (2) to talk magazine edi- 
tors into providing us with a living. 
The first was simple enough, and took 
place in 1946. The latter was a wee 
bit more complicated, and has taken 
slightly longer. 

“For a year after we were married, 
we travelled happily around the eastern 
United States in a house trailer, into 
which we had built a photographic 
darkroom. We had a delightful time, 
but seem to have spent most of our 
days lolling on Florida beaches. At any 
rate, we heard of no editors who had 
to close shop because they couldn’ get 
enough Heilman articles. 

“So, regretfully, we gave up our 
trailer life, and decided to settle in 
Pennsylvania, our home state. A kindly 


i landlord in Lititz, which is in the Penn- 
‘ sylvania Dutch country, took us in, and 
-we couldn’t have found a more perfect 


small town. Since becoming Pennsyl- 
vania specialists, we've found our way, 
with articles or photographs, into Coun- 
try Gentleman, This Week, Coronet, 
Look, Seventeen, Nation’s Business, Me- 
chanix Illustrated—and, of course, PROF- 
ITABLE HOBBIES. 


“Although we stick to one area in 
our coverage, our subject matter is 
practically unlimited in its variation. 
We've written about everything from 
watercress growing to juggling, and 
have photographed everything from 
steel furnaces to pigeons. Every new 
idea we uncover seems more interesting 
to us than the last one.” 





OBODY SHOULD be better fitted to 
give an account of his hobby than 
the hobbyist himself. Unfortunately, not 
all persons who carry on interesting hob- 
bies are able to write about them in an 


“interesting manner. For next month’s 
‘PROFITABLE HOBBIES, however, we 
‘think we've lined up at least three first 


tate first person articles. Mrs. Henry 
Hendrickson of Canton, Missouri, has 
been interested in making artificial 
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flowers since she was a child. Now a 
busy mother, she still finds time to make 
the flowers, and in fact, just recently, 
has built a brisk business in artificial 
roses. She doesn’t hold back any of her 
secrets in “Mother Nature’s Competitor.” 


Equally informative, and illustrated with mocel, ¢ 


progressive photographs, as well as 
drawings is Manly Banister’s piece on 
book binding, a subject on which he is 
a leading authority. Since her hobby 
is writing, it’s not surprising that Leola 
Benedict of Washington, D. C., does a 
good job of writing about it. Her article 
will tell of her experiences in writing 
articles of religious significance for the 
many periodicals which welcome such 
material. This is only a brief sample 
of what the March PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES holds in store for you. 


Uaioe’ O Sear. 
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Until further notice, PROFITABLE 
HOBBIES will pay $2 for each letter 
published in this department. 





Sirs: 

My hobby is ciaiehies and the 
way I do it is the hard way. Let me ex- 
plain it, then you'll see what I mean. 
I've been an arthritic fourteen years; 
the last four and a half of these I have 
been in a roller chair. My whole body 
has suffered the ravages of this disease. 


The arthritis has drawn my hands all § 


out of shape. I cannot straighten my 
arms, they’re frozen at a forty-five de- 
gree angle. The wrists bend a little, 
about one-fourth of what they should. 

I’m not complaining about my twisted 
body. I mention it just to give you an 
idea that when I say I do woodworking 
the hard way, you'll know what I mean. 
Of course, my woodworking is limited 
to making small articles. But that takes 
in hundreds of objects. I’ve practiced 
painting these with enamels and I get 
some real results. I have a real nice 
hobby and last summer it really paid 
off. I get paid two ways, financially and 
therapeutically. 

Since I started into woodworking 
three years ago, my health has improved 
fifty per cent and that means a lot 





TURN YOUR SPARE TIME INTO DOLLARS 





In Plaster Novelty Mfg. Business 
NEW ot ee Plaster Casting Kit PROVES that 
men make their own molds at small 
cost Ay eke. Saliablle novelties without prior experience. 
Big demand for your products in all types of novelty 
stores and we supp) 


model ete. Send check or Money Order f 
plete kit. Postpaid only $3.95, ‘cuteide t U. 8S. A. 
Positive money-back guaran 

BING PRopucts 
Dept. PH1IE, 88 Broad 


$4.95. 


Boston, Mass. 





MAKE SEA SHELL 
JEWELRY AT HOME 





Right on your kitchen table 


you can quickly 
learn to make exquisite Sea Shell and Fish Scale 
Jewelry and Novelties. Our beautifully photo- 
gr home instruction course will show 
ow to make over 138 designs of Earrings, Pins, 


Sprays, Brooches, Hair Ornaments, Dress Clips, 
Necklaces, Bracelets, Rings, Ash ‘Trays Candy 
Dishes, Wall Plaques, Candle Sticks, Bolts, Ani- 
mals, ‘Miniatures, etc. 

Explains fully all the — Processes of Dye- 
ing, Golding, Pearlizing, Glittering, Luminousing, 
etc. Illustrates more than 90 kinds of Séa Shells, 
Fish Scales and Plastics often used. No tools or 
experience needed. compute course only $1, post- 
paid. Beginner’s Kit $3 ($4.00 ). 

no C.0.D. orders. Our 1-onne: ‘oie list is free. 


HOUSE OF GUTS 


Box 4550-B30 Corai Gables, Fic. 


“Largest Shelicraft Supply House in U. S$.” 
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when you've been an invalid fourteen 
years. 

I have my workshop in my garage 
and when I open the doors you can look 
up the driveway from the street and 
see me working. The little sign I have 
on the front lawn, “Gift Shop,” draws 
plenty of visitors in to watch. Nearly 
every visitor buys something and they 
tell their friends about my things and 
they come in. 

All the kids in the neighborhood are 
my friends. My shop during the sum- 
mer is their headquarters. I encourage 
their coming and IJ help them work out 
ideas they have. They in turn do work 
for me that I can’t. If the parents can’t 
find the boys, they come to the work- 
‘ shop looking for them. Several of these 
parents have told me they are glad the 
boys stay around the workshop as they 
get a lot of experience doing the work 
I have them do. Some of the boys are 
Boy Scouts and I help and advise them 
on getting merit badges. 

The Altrusa Club, a women’s organi- 
zation, has organized a project to sell 
work each month that’s made by the 
handicapped. With this outlet I'll be 
able to sell everything I can make and 
that amounts to quite a bit during the 
summer. Arthritis gets too rugged in 
the winter for me to pursue my wood- 
working. So I make shell jewelry, hot 
pads, etc., during the winter months. 
I have a lot of new ideas and plans for 
spring. I can hardly wait to try some of 
them. 

I. B. Davis, 
Akron, 6, Obio 





Sirs: 

Upon my return from a month’s vaca- 
tion in July, there were fifty letters 
more or less waiting for me and since 
that time every mail brings from one 
to seven letters from all over the coun- 
try. All this mail is a result of the ar- 
ticle I wrote which appeared in the 
July number of your fine magazine 
(“Picking Dolls From Pear Trees”). 
The other day I even received a let- 
ter from a movie studio in Hollywood 
asking permission to send a camera 
crew to “shoot” me at work. 

I am endeavoring to answer each and 
every letter; even to the letters which 
did not include a stamp I shall try to 
reply on a postcard; but there may be 
a delay on these as I've run out of cards. 
The mail has been very interesting and 


4 


I feel sure that some pleasant, lasting 
contacts will be a result. As I said in 
my story, “Doll fanciers are-such nice 
folks!” 

Thank you very much for the at- 
tractive arrangement of the article; title 
and picture placement greatly enhanced 
the value of the material. I am indeed 
deeply grateful and wanted you to know 
that I have received a great many more 
letters than I ever thought possible— 
it has all been lots of fun! 

Mrs. Anne B. Davis, 
Medford, Oregon 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Davis's reference 
to “even the letters which did not in- 
clude a stamp,” impels us once more to 
suggest that when you write to the 
subject or author of an article in this 
magazine and expect a reply, please in- 
clude a stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
Otherwise, don’t feel disappointed if you 
don't get a reply. Postage costs money. 





Sirs: 
Something that is fast disappearing 
from the American scene are men’s cuff 


links. This, no doubt, is due to the fact 


that most men now wear shirts with 
buttons attached to the cuffs. 

I have often wondered how many hob- 
byists have considered collecting cuff- 
links, of which there are hundreds of 
varieties. 

I intend to inquire from several of 
the larger manufacturers, as to what 
extent their business has declined. 

If there are any hobbyists who are 
interested, I would be more than glad 
to correspond ‘with them. 

Fred S. Anderson, 
Paterson 4, N. J. 





Sirs: 

Not long ago one of my relatives was 
in an accident, making it necessary to 
stay in the hospital for weeks. We took 
flowers, gifts and books to cheer her 
up, but being a very active person being 
confined proved very irksome. 

‘My husband, who is an ardent hobby- 


ist, gave her a copy of PROFITABLE | 


HOBBIES and that really hit the “jack- 
pot” with her. She read an article about 
making boutonnieres that gave her an 
idea. From scraps of wool yarn, bits 
of gay silk and cotton, she fashioned 
the cutest little flowér bouquets imagin- 
able. The nurses liked them so much 
they gave her orders for Christmas giv- 


ing, and orders came in from other pa- 
tients. The tedious hours at the hospital 
gave way to busy ones which also helped 
her: earn much needed money. She sends 
all her back numbers of PROFITABLE 


HOBBIES to the hospital, now that she is 


on her feet again. Other patients can find 
many ways to keep hands and minds 
busy, for it surely seems to speed re- 
covery when there is an interesting 
hobby to follow. 
Mrs. Henriette Schultz, 
Pasadena, California 





Sirs: 

My wife and I have been so pleased 
with PROFITABLE HOBBIES each month, 
that we felt that the least we could do 
would be to let you know. 

In England there is no magazine 
which collects together all hobbies in 
the useful way in which yours does. We 
shall never be sufficiently able to thank 
a kind American friend who, remem- 
bering we were keen hobbyist, was good 
enough to. send us our first copy of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. We have since 
ordered a regular supply and have now 
received three issues and in each one 
we have found hobbies of which we 
had never dreamed and ideas which 
are sufficient to keep the whole family 
occupied, and what is more to the point, 
profitably occupied. Your magazine 
certainly lives up to its name of PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. Each month as it arrives 
by the morning mail there have been 
free fights, no holds barred, but we 
hope to avoid this in the future; we 
have established a rota, which decides 
who shall have first peek. 

Ronald D. J. Hawkes, 
1 Dovedale Road, 
Offerton, 

Stockport, 

Cheshire, England 












1K W . « « Illustrated 84 page catalog.. 
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= handling charges. 
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WHERE HOBBY RIDERS TIE UP — PROFIT 


IDEAS @ MARKETS @ EXC 





HANGES © BUYE 


RS @ SELLERS 


The charge for classified advertisements is 15 cents a word payable in advance by check, 
cash or money order. All classified set solid, without display, leaded, or blank space. All copy 
subject to publisher’s approval. For clarity, please type or print your copy. Be sure that check, 
currency or money order accompanies copy. When figuring the number of words be sure to 


include name and address. For example: 


W. C. 


Jones, is three words. Send your copy in at 


once and we will run it in the next available issue. 








AGENTS AND SALESMEN 


START Cleaning ee wae — 
making Cleanin mpounds, ps, Insecticides, 
Cosmetics, P. es, Food Flavors.. No machinery. 
Literature free. Kemixon, Park Ridge 4, Il. 


BIG PROFIT OPPORTUNITY for Salesmen. De- 
pene ge nameplate, sells to all businesses. Re- 
pow Sensati manufacturing methods 
t ae with low ” wake immediate de- 
livery, small quantities. ake money without 
investment. Sideline or time. Free samples 
and complete pars gga will convince you. In- 
ternational Industries, Culver City 5, Calif. 


FREE CAMERAS—Make $150 per week. Sell 
coupons, best premium deal today. Send $2.00 for 
Camera and _ sales eee hn ae going 
fast—Write—Wire. Van-Ame Co., . Beaver 
St., Jacksonville, Fla. 

MAKE MORE MONEY selling personal initialed 
individualized belts, buckles, cap peters, sie tie a 
ers, name plates, 2,000 emblems to choose. 
profits, whole or time. Write todayspeca 
outfit offer. Hoo! Specialties, Box 1425 pt. 
86, Providence, Rhode Island. 


AGENTS—HOSIERY—Dovel Shopping Service, St. 
Paris, Ohio. 




















APRONS 


BEAUTIFUL WAIST LENGTH 2 tone gored 
postpaid. 


aprons; lovely colors; gulaatnat. $1.50 
Cash with order. F ede, Independence, Pa. 





BEES, GOOD SIDE LINE, Pleasure, Profi 
$1. k, First 


keeping, and five seasonal instruction bulletins. 
Free literature. American Bee Journal, Box PH-3, 
Hamilton, Il. 








BOOKS 


HOME CRAFT COURSE SERIES, 26 Books Step 
by step, simple, easy to —_— instructions—Pro, 
fusely Siaeinped—meny designs—som full 
color. Write, Mrs. C. Naaman enn: Plymouth 
Meeting, Pa. 


BOOKS AND COURSES For Rent. 








Low fees. 


MAKE weee: SIGNS AND NOVELTIES, Alpha- 


Free ‘Winkler med 
Latest 


13th St., Omaha 9, N 
TRADE MAGAZINES help you 
More 1,000, oom. mel every trade, 
Free. Commercial Engra Publishin, 
eo EAK North Ritter, Indiana Mie 19, Tite 
HOw TO SELL YOUR HOBBY ge gg at 
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METALIZE BABY SHO) 
Rubber Stam Silver Make 
Novelties. Catalogue of “30 Ideas” Free. 
versal, Box 1076, Peoria, Il. 

JEANETTE aula re ene eee. have sleepless 
ve Bp Homew 

C2) aie a we 8," — to make extra 
money by a 5000 lot Coupon Postcards 


for our Gift Shop clientele, contact us quick, 
stamp for reply, anf bill for eee —_ 


rs Simer Big, © Chicago’ 4 eit 
Rox. 


FOR, FUN OR Ft FUNDS, Da ———— 
HOBBYIST—SPARE TIME WORKERS. Beauti- 
bine Isla 














ter novelties. Free Pp a 

dall, 108 Central, Jersey City, N. J. 

- Unpainted plaques, figurines, up. Free 
Variety of Samples 50 faseer Oa, 1628 





OU TOO ey SSW In 
starch ues and decorations. Read story on 
oun fi an tee ah Care Creal “$ 
tions for wor 5 
3202 + th ng K., Fort Madison, Iowa. sy 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY from your hobbies, 
free information. Wm. J. Flanagan, 738 Linn 
Drive, Cleveland 8, Ohio. 








La 

















APRONS—ANY SIZE, or color, $1.00 to 
3 00. Ann Taylor, 335 ,# St., Kittanning, 


A RACTIVE APPLIQUED half aprons, $1.95 
up. R. Kiehl, 2917 Fourth N.W., Canton, Ohio. 


ART, ART SUPPLIES 


STENCILS—READY CUT, For Fabric Painting. 
New Catalog over 200 designs for be Blouses, 
Scarfs, Household Acuaas, etc. Send 10c in coin 
or stamps to defray expenses, siertgenie on = 
order, ome e. Studios, 617 Mulberry, 
Moines 9, Iowa. 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 


ARTIFICIAL FLOWER MATERIAL. Wood fibre 
large size. package 45c. Free with order instruc- 
tions and = for rn wood fibre orchid. 
Leaves, pe 360" doe chenille. Reed and 
Dennison | com 00 dozen folds. Rhinestones, 
cy earwires, sequins. If you have those 
many, holiday "blues ‘make extra money by selling 
artificial flowers and earrings to your friends. It’s 
fun and it’s profitable. Send for ~ price list. 


Dali, 5801 West Cermak, Cicero, 


ESSENCE OF SPRING! Wood fibre apple or d 
wood blossoms. 18” spray 75c. Baker’s, 229 No 
9, Mayfield, Ky. 


BEADCRAFT 


BEADS: SAMPLES 10c. Make lovely new Bead 
Flowers and Ak Tsay am Be Beads 20c per 1000; 
teds 23c. Metallic C Ago s, 45c 1000. 
Imperial Bead Co., Capers s - 1905 Marmion Ave., 
New York 60, N. Y. 


BEES, BEE SUPPLIES 


HONEY MONEY. PP agg ina beekeeping. — 
re a interesting, <“ ow —e anyw) Free 


tails, ‘Tek 
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MAKE MONEY WATERPROOFING cloth — 
tweeds, etc. Directions one dollar. Hetty Eyre, 
4412 North 37, Tacoma, Wash. 


pe TO MAKE Hand printing : § ar — y- Book 
practical money-makin oy gic "Cellar, 
2 Cali Teuietsions Buin San Francisco 








MEN—WOMEN-everywhere wanted to mail cir- 
culars. Big cash commissions. Complete ow A 
bs a a 2 25c. se want ema ae bs fe 
We 

Good pay. mend IC 10c ery Pose: in ye 

ent and instructions. 
Service emberville, Ohio. 
MAKE YOUR HANDCRAFT a profitable busi- 
ness, Use my cones in making many beauti 
home-decorations, and gifts. ee booklet 
handcraft and jew 
and equipment, will 
of ‘success. Satisfaction 
funded. Thurlow S. 
Street, Worcester 2, 





—-r mean 367 Pleasant 








Bryants Rent-A Book Service, R. 2, 
burg, Ky. 
BOOKS ON HOBBIES—Send 10c for list—stating 
your hobhy. Refundable on orders. Williams 
Hobby Center, 2040 Washington Street, Allen- 
town, Penna. 
HOW TO RUN A sc = by ayy 200 
ages, charts, $2.50. orsed by Gift & Art 
juyer. Branford able 6 icon “Gaeee 
Boston, Mass. 
“ADVENTURES IN FREE-LANCE mag #7 
Feature Writing’—How the author er 
hobbies of writing and photograph y- 15,000- 
word booklet, $1.00. Holden, Publi , German- 
town 6, Tenn. 
HOMECRAFT HOBBIES, Folio, 25c. Free book 
lists. Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Ark. 
“HOW TO MAKE AND SELL = ewelry’”’, 
illustrated, 75 cents. T. Sin ’ 
Liberty, New York. 
BUILD IT YOURSELF 

HOME BUILDING ret we 1 $1.00 each: 
“Concrete Block Homes,” “Build Your House as 
a Hobby,” “Frame gee “Garages,” ‘“‘Esti- 
mating the Cost of a ay & ‘Ligh a New Home,” 
‘Garage — Lightfoot, Civil 
Engineer, Richboro 8, oli 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


137 BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES—Mail Order 
—Home—Office. Particulars Free. -Flasco Sales, 
2505 150th St., Flushing, L. I., N. Y. 
MAKE MONEY Addressin: Our in- 
structions ge eee Paul §, Envelopes. 5713 Euclid, 
Cleveland 3, 
OWN TRO “SHOP. Resilver Mirrors. Glass 
Sign piaking- ae amy oe Grant Prices. John 
Sprinkle, V5, Marion, 
46 FROM UARE FOOT” of Plywood; 
* Aecesary. SOUARI Home SV he Was, 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, 
WAGE EARNERS, HOMEWORKERS, HOBBY- 

















ISTS. Want to earn Extra Money in your spare 
time? Send ee for punchy ma that tells 
how. —s le Opportunities, Box 791, 


Chicago 90, Ill. 

MAKE a PROFIT. Buy direct from manu- 
facturer. Beautiful line she a fish scale cos- 
tume jewelry = glass novelties. Send two dollars 
($2.00) for 5 samples. Returnable. Free illus- 
trated folder. Wonderland Studio, Inc., Box 
709-H, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

TRANSFER YOUR FAVORITE tong 3 into a 
Chronotype Chinese painting on ions 
Te Hetty Eyre, 4412 Nath 37, Tacoma, 

ash. 








OWN AND OPERATE weaving business from 
store, office or home location, on all type of men’s 
and -women’s wearin oust. Method 
Work. done by — mall investment. lusive 
franchise. Write: cw Weaving Service, 611 
Main Street, Buffalo 3, N. Y. 


HOMEWORKERS! SELL YOUR PRODUCTS— 
sgation®, woodwork, home- 





eedlework, 
made goods of f all ‘kinds. Plenty of of markets at 
revised list uyers 
snd nd Sling Tiss. $1.00. You'll be satisfied! 
Hod Tach ‘Ar Ave., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 





Been MONEY AT a ee 
~ etc. Write for full 
10 Street, Indiana, 


MY PROGESS RECOVERS all casi ge male 
tion. Claude Ray Johnson, Electronic Engineer, 
Gruver, Texas. 


Ot ee ae ee eee 
You have a new, real Tings, lear, cite Phot 
new style, pbc at gyor clear Lucite Photo 
Button with clear wind for use as a 
costume button—not as oy, estan (brooch). Wear 
p meee Show them. Mounts photo 1% inches 








getting big thrill 
wearin: tton. Mothers proud 
meagag frends phote Fad, Every camera owner 
is prospective customer. Even wens So-ee 

-extra money, here is your 
Eee in yout ety. i 
liam Moore, Costume Button '. 
546, Winnemucca, Nevada. 


OWN tity HOME —— 

or Local. or women. 

bre Cottage lustries, prs y hod Omaha 
le 








(Continued on Page 6) 
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EEN MONEY AT HOME making beautiful 
~ a ge for xg particulars. Morgans, 
ti 30 So. St., Indiana. 





Pa. 
“HOW TO MAKE MONEY with Hamsters.” 
pg vr instruction book. Easy extra income. 
oe ‘ostpaid. Semeewont Publichers ers, 4015 So. 
on Englewood 1, Colo. 


CANDY MAKING as a hobby. “Start A Candy 
Kitchen.” A complete, clear, concise course in 
book form. How to thr package and sell— 
start small and big. big 00 postpaid. 
Schenck, 717 W. veun. Butler, P. 














CROCHETED GIFTS for sale. 

Shoppe, Box 544, Columbia, Mo 

DRESSES—CROCHETED, fine yarns—pastel col- 

ors, 1 to 5 yrs., $9.50. Baby sets, 3 pc., $10.00, 

» blue, white, pink. Lane’s Handcrafts, Linn, 
‘exas. 


The Crochet 








DAIRY GOATS 


DAIRY GOAT JOURNAL -— introductory | six 
months $1—Columbia 29, Mo. 


DOLL FURNITURE 











MAKE yy ge HIBBONED neens from 
Greeting Cards for profit or gifts. Send $1.00 
Money order for complete instructions including 
= Irene Walker, 16005 Pinale, San Lorenzo, 


DOLL_ FURNITURE-—Rocking Chair $1.00, 3 
= Bed Room Set with bedding, $3.00. De- 
ivered anywhere in United States. Rogers Doll 
Furniture, Patterson, New York. 





NOVELTY CANDLE MAKING is profitable, fas- 

cinating work! Few dollars start business. Com- 

a instructions $1.00. Details free, Robins, 21 
ylvan Lake, Mundelein, Il. 


EARTHWORM BREEDING. Valuable bulletins 
on successful methods mailed free. Earthmaster 
Publications, Dept. 20, Sun Valley, Calif. 


MONEY AT HOME! Thousands do! 

‘Home Worker Magazine” tells how. Sample, 

sg © nee Box 4, 4917 Kostner, Chicago 

pg er | TO ADVANCE, America’s leadin 
sell by mail magazine. Every issue is chock 

of fee ideas, new products, supply sources 
and informative articles on every phase of 

order operation. Postal brings free details. Sample 

Migs Being Freese Agency, 22 East 29th, Spokane 














BIG ss sol nc and Easily ey sane. orders 
for complete line Personalized Ini aes 
Belts, Cap Badges, 2,000 Emblems, Fast repea 

Write today. Hook- Fast Company, Box 480 PH, 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


BUTTONS 


START ANTIQUE BUTTON Collection. Choice 
assortment, old buttons, goofies, stencils, ringers, 
$1.25. Folios “Beginning Button Collector’s 
Guide,”’ $1.00. ‘Mail Onder Business Extraor- 
dinary,” 50c. O’Rourke, 214 York, Jersey City, 
New Jersey. 











COINS 


JAPANESE INVASION bills for the United 
States, 1 to $1,000.00, Beautiful historical set, 
$2.00. Illustrated Coin Catalogue, 25c. Norman 
Shultz, Salt Lake City 9, Utah. 

BUY COINS AND BILLS KS all kinds. Sonny 
Lehman, 24 Main, Logan, Ohio. 

KNOW THE VALUE OF OLD COINS, 2 booklets 
-“U. S. Rare Coin Value Guide’—48 peges; end 
“Premium Catalog of Modern Foreign ae 
48 pages; both profusely illustrated; the two for 
$1.00; send postal money order; not stamps. 
ae Helpers, H-49, Box 665, Washington 4, 














GOLD COINS—Highest prices paid for sings le 
Pm & Kramer, 414 Avenue N, Brooklyn 
ILLUSTRATED BOOK all American coins and 
values, how and where to sell, 25c. Similar 
book on modern foreign coins 35c. Both for 50c. 
Hobbies, Box 574, Wichita, Kansas. 


COLLECTIONS 


CIGAR BANDS. Send 25c for and approvals. 
Cibanco, Box 21P, Garwood, eet Jersey. 


PLAYING CARDS with buildings at Chicago 
wages Fair 1893. All different. Found in a 

new. Mrs. A. H. Horton, 612 
Conard Drive, Indianapolis 21, Ind. 


COMMERCIAL ART 


LEARN se Fascinat pet x4 home . 
spare time ascinatin profitable business 
your own skill needed. Free informa- 
tion. : Sherwood ublishing Co., Dept. 16, Irving- 
ton 























CONTESTS 


DOLLS 


DOLLS MADE OF NUTS, seeds and corn hate, 
$1.00 each. Postpaid. Mrs. John Zabinsky, R. 1, 
Dexter, Mich. 

DOLL LESSONS and Contests. Box 9582-S, Los 
Angeles, Calif 

DEAR DOLLS; Our Doctor can mend your body 
and build up your fingers and toes, or give you 
china arms and legs and our foigner eg ve 
you new clothes. GANsie Doll H ~are 
neaut, Ohio. 

“DINAH’S a ”” unusual black ore es 12 
"Bright lips. oe teeth, es on . — 
eyes. es, earrings. ice $2. post- 

paid. M. aa Bay Port, Mich. 

LITTLE GIRL DOLLS 12”, cute dresses, and 
leather shoes, $2.25. Clowns, $1.50. Anna 
Brewer, Lytton Springs, Texas. 
BRISTOL DOLLS. Eagleville Conn. 
prices to Doll and Gift Shops. Stamp. 

















Special 








FELTCRAFT 
FELT BOLERS size 4-6-8. Prices $3.50-$4.00- 
$4.50. Green or Red. Mrs. H. M. Davies, 1821 
North Center, Royal Oak, Mich. eh 
FELT: LARGEST ASSOR' of feltcraft 


TMENT 
= lies and kits. 1949 Instruction Manual and 
ogue, 25c coin. Felt F 
yee tem New York, 16, Nee 


UNPAINTED FIGURINES and Plaster. Orna- 
ments. Illustrated list free. Oman, 642  Broad- 
way, St. Paul 1, Minn. 


POTTERY FIGURINES, ES,“ unfiied, ee Rene, 


Catalogue 

power 2953 San iy Feconade de Road, vst Angeles 41, 
UNPAINTED COPIES OF Man 4 ee tifal Figur- 
ines: Lamps, Ashtrays, cite kkends, Novelty. 
Free list. Factory and show room at 2201 Popple- 
ton Ave., Omaha, Nebr. 

UNPAINTED FIGURINES for Dresden work. 
Wholesale and Retail. Free list. Also paints and 
supplies. K. & H. Plastermart, 334 E, 22nd. St., 
Minneapolis 4, Minn. 




















TROPICAL FISH. and Aiiualbe Plants. Catalogs 
10c. Royal Aquarium, Rt. 5, Box 196, Tampa 4, 
ae 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE Gift Shop —_ Tourist Camp. Jack 
Bailes, Eureka Springs, Ar 








ADORABLE LITTLE GIRL Lapel Dolls only 50c 
each. June maa CP), Post ice Box 763, New 
Haven, 
INSTRUCTIONS FOR DOLL HEADS and faces, 
and Clay formula 50c. Cut-out dolls ready to 
sew,$1.00 each. Also have doll faces, legs, arms, 
hair. Storr-Nelson Co., 14 E. Ryetson  Hts., 
Muskegon, Mich 
COLLECTORS DOLLS: New creations, Acorn, 
oa son, $1.00. List, 3c stamp. June Winslow, 
any, Mo 
EUBANK DOLLS:-—Distinctive and Original. 1949 
illustrated catalog of 100 dolls, 10c. Eubank Doll 
News, issued quarterly, 50c year. Miniature Colon- 
ial couple, $1.50. Discount to dealers. Wilma 
Pulliam, 3214 Pleasant, Hannibal, Mo. 


MOHAIR FOR DOLLS only te 00 per yd. 
colors—sample 15c. onkin CP), Post ¢ ice Box 
763, New Haven, > 


DRESDEN CRAFT 


COMPLETE INSTRUCTIONS, $1.50. Figurines 
and mat Donna Clemens, 326 20th St. N. 
W., Cedar Rapids, Ta. 


“LEARN are ae ART AT HOME.” Kit con- 


taining instructions, painting supplies, and fig- 
urines, $4.95. Advanced 4 $9. 50 Plus postage, 


C.0.D. Com a su aited fi es. 
Hobby King Phin bie “Hopkins von 


DRESDEN CRAFTERS Bite! you can learn to 


























— Dresden Fi b : rae in ak own so 
‘ascina' Ce) ts. gifts. 
Helm’s Boo gbby for Pr Cratt is a SE sone 


Course with oe 100 ‘Photographs and illustra- 
tions for only $1.50. = for price list of fig- 
urines, boxes, gellar other useful —_ 
Bonnie Belle Gift Shop, 33 South 7th St., 
neapolis, Minn. 


EARTHWORMS 





GARDENING 


GROW A MIDGET VEGETABLE GARDEN— 
new strains. ee miniature ae 
ever 
seem ot oe different—surprising re- 
sults. ¢ Sood sal Nursery Annual free. 
Nursery Co., 49 E. 34th 








“GROW A PYRAMID FLOWER BED.” In space 
9x9 feet, you can 
cellent method for homes * 
= with cushion mums. P lan for building, plant- 

including ten pkts. flower seeds, $1.00. Clara 
K sey, Box 14, Linens, Alberta, 





GIFTS 
ATTRACTIVE ge apes me Mey Sets, Dolls, 
ars. Persinos, 13 





Miniatures. 

E. Union Blvd., 
QUALITY HANDICRAFTS 
able prices. Catalog, 25c. Hefundable first oer order. 


Dolls needlework, wood, 

Horse Gift Shoppe, 1306% Ww. 3rd, ‘Maton 25, 
Indiana. 

MY HOBBY—Cute baskets made of greeting cards. 
Two for $1 .00. Mrs. William Sisson, Gen. 
Delivery, St. Petersburg, Fla. 

COLORFUL INDIAN HEADDRESS. Fourteen 
felt feathers. Fancy trim, $1.50. Dorothea Kaiser, 
Route Three, Wausau, a. Wis. 

OIL CLOTH STUFFED . ANIMALS, swell for 
children’s Easter. Rabbits, $1.00. 
Dogs, Cats, 50c. Mrs. Walter Seles, 2307 
McGuffey Road, Youngstown, Ohio. 


REAL EGG SHELL Shaker Sets, assorted colors, 
75c¢ postpaid. Se SS 


FLORAL SEA SHELL pictures. $2.25 
each or pi Pa ag per Picfiasel”, Soiss 35th Ave., 
Sacramento 17, 


see Penna. 




















EARTHWORMS-—FOR SOII, Building & Better 
Com: g — Revised Booklet — $1.00. Coolville 
Earthworm Farm, Coolville 1, Ohio. 


SOMETHING BLUE, beautiful lace trimmed. gar. 
ters for the bride, $1.10 Rg pens prepaid; vend’ to 
Iris Brinker, R. D. 1, Box 





ORREIEY S—Earn Money while improving a 
Domesticated Earthw: 


or garden. Raise 
Write “for Special offer. Capital Earthworm Foam, 
aie St., South, Arlington, ere 


UNUSUAL GIFTS — Send aap tp eee 
Madison Cabinet Shop, Madison, Conn. 


Aga Glow in Berk Special Rabbit, Kegan, 
ow in Large, > Small my le 
6. bar 16 , Marshalltown. lowe. 








SURPRISE YOURSELF by wi a ize! 
$10, pe Checks, New ‘Aiteancblien, iy’ Eouaes 
and other fabulous prizes. Here’s how ‘and where 
to win Nee share! Enclose 3c stamp. National 
Contest Bulletin, Box 2685-H, Miami 31, Florida. 


CROCHETING 


CROCHETED GIFT ITEMS. ae 3 piece 
Baby Sets, $5.00. Rosalie Strause, 1535 Mono 
Ave., San Leandro, California. 








6 


EDUCATION 


UP TO $8 HOURLY as self ig bottled gas 
lumber. —— book: $3. Literature free, 
, Dept. 2, Pasadena 16, Calif. 








pe Sen as PLAQU 656"x8%",, 

ink, Blue. Circus hig = eg Zebra, 
Horse, Camel, Giraffe, Elephant, Clown, Clown 
and Dog, $1. 25 each or $10 complete set. Money 





ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT 


ELECTRIC PENCIL; Engraves all Metals, $1.25. 
Beyer Mfg., 10511-M Springfield, Chicago 43. 








orders, checks, only. Dean Musser, 44 Linden 
Agate or other ma 
tion’ guaran Melee, Eleomatie, sauidituene 


St., Manheim, Pa. 
vas 
Ww. Ave., amend Wash. 


CARVINGS OF WOOD, Iyeey Wyo 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES 








blossoms. Ex- - 











ce tk eee De ee et OM a fn OO ei ee oO 


oo bet 0 db teed FAA bee me ds feed ets 


ea t 


—— ee ee ee ey eee ee eee eee ee re ae eG 


a a a er oe oa. <2 bah 6 oe Bee 


a tetemen 2m 6. Ac tet bet 8 


ee te eh et, ie om wed a. sheen fb 








CROCHETED FOUR cee: CLOVER, Pansy 
cre ‘Wild Rose va ml All colors. Doc’s 
Hobby House, Route 1, ~y "Townsend, Wash. 
MAKE POT Foe oes like ane [a 

berries, e —pa instru 
stamp, a's. 750, Mrs. Harms, 35 East 

h 'St., Chicago 2 28, Ill. 

TURTLES”. All 


ATING 
pono Kiddies delight. $1.00 Post Paid. Cro- 








HETED “FLO 


cua Mae stick cover, in all colors, $1.00 Post 
‘Baby wore". dee dish cloth, two in set. 
re “Post Paid Jesse Goembel, Luverne, 


BEAUTIFUL HAND TURNED Solid Walnut 


Table Lamps, Mah y Wall Plaques, Wood 
Novelties, etc’ Write f older. H. 8. Lolling 
Wood » Hartsburg, Il. 





GREETING AND VIEW CARDS 


FIVE VIEWS of Historic Boston, 25c. Lynds, 
Box 193R, Medway, Mass. 

VIEW CARDS of central Illinois cities, six for 
25c. Gene Youngblood, 408 East Front, Bloom- 
ington, ce 

SIX: NORTHWOODS vacation land views; 25c. 
Dixons Sheltering Pines, Eagle River, Wisc. 
VIEW CARDS of New York City. Beautiful color 




















ictures, different. 5 for at 25 for $1.00. 
orales. Mail Service, 27 East 110 Street, Dept. 
7 L, New York, N. Y. 

HANDCRAFT 





SEND TODAY for Free Catalog illustrating and 


describing muine hand- reproductions of 
creations Colonial Lanner gfe: s, baskets, 
candle sconces, etc.—undecorated eve paint- 


Book teile how 


ing: Our Instruction con- 
tains seven Early American designs; $1. 10 post- 
The Country Loft, 31 Lane, South 


Fiighare,” Manes Massachusetts. 


MING TREE BRANCHES, worm wood, clam and 
muscle shells. shells. Jayne, Box 69, Woodmont, Conn. 
TOOLING SPECIAL SHEET COPPER, 36 B & S, 
.005, Bright finish sides, 12 inches wide, 
in in rolls, Je ess than 10 feet, 40 cents foot. 10 

aes ogy, He over 35 cents per foot. De 4g ~ Post- 
paid. = Company, Div. H, Boulder, 

ora co 


MAKE MINIATURE MING TREES: For gifts 
or sale. Instructions and materials. $2.00 kit 
contains miniature Chinese figurine, Manzanita, 
moss, etc. $5.00 Kit poekes beautiful Ming. 

15c¢ postage. Special low peices on materials for 




















larger Mings. Price list with sketches, u re- 
quest. Ming Craft, Box 212, Loomis, Calif. 
GLITTERIN 


RING EARRING KIT, $1.00. Constance 
Shafer, 362 South Wrigh Illinois. 


t, a : 
HANDKERCHIEFS 
BEAUTIFUL ALASKAN SILK Handkerchiefs, 








man; Gen Delivery, Anchorage, Alaska. 


PLL . Your Hanky, 25c. Elsa Crooks, Bealls- 
le, oO. 








FOR COOKING WITH AN ACCENT try our 
Home-Grown Garden-Fresh Herbs for Seasoning. 

= Olden Craft Studio, 81 Union Street, Fairhaven, 
ass. 








HOBBY SUPPLIES 








FASCINATING HANDCRAFT Offers excellent 
fits. Make and sell Chenille Holiday 
owers, Novelties, Lapel Gifts. Litera- 


ture Free. Velva 324-P East 14, New 


York 3, N. Y 


CRAFTSMEN’S DIRECTORY listing sources of 
supplies for all crafts. 200 addresses. Penland 

ool of Handicrafts, Publications Department, 
Penland, North Carolina. 


HOME CRAFTSMEN 
MAKE WOOD SIGNS AND NOVELTIES, Alphe- 


bets, designs, eas, 
Free Gealia Winkler Hobby by Supply, 3167 3167 South 


13th St., Omaha 9, Nebr. 


HAND SANDING TEDIOUS? A bench belt 
sander smooths flat panels easily. — your 
own in two evenings. — $1.00. F. Young, 
Sandy Springs 1, Maryland 


50 PATTERNS of action pull toys, toy furniture, 
trucks, rocker, 1 le, wheelbarrow, etc. 
$1.00. Continental Homecrafters, 907 Birch, Eau 
Claire 1, Wisconsin. 
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assorted colors, $1.00 to $5.00 each. Elmer Christ- 


HO i 
Flock all popular $2.25 pound; or 

for 3 of oo ot = ol erations 
Lewie eg hone Prod ieee: Mass. ; 





COPPER AND BRASS for the Home Workshop. 
Strips, S and _ Rods. Cosies Free. 
Groundmaster: Co., Div. H, 0. 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of dy Neamt = ara 
? 


ent Home Business. 
BA YOUR _ WORKSHOP into cash. Send post- 








necessary. 
Woodarts, X8, Bridgewater, Mass. 
catalog of omg orn saleable projects. 





Craftplans, 7241-B Madison, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
LEARN PROFITABLE HOBBY. Beautiful shell 
jewelry or novelties. metal. 


Beginners’ Kits, $1.00 P Hobby 

’ Kits, up. Postage. y 

Libby, P. O. Box 1426, Sarasota, Fla. 

SEWING MACHINE merge aires — Simple 

needle-like Bit replaces zone machine 

needle to cut light wood, eather, ‘felt linoleum, 
ay Aas 


cardboard, etc. Precision cutting 
signs, inlays, novelties, etc. Write to—Bright Bit 
East McKeesport, P 





fect circles. Safe, no waste, or pomp os 





HOME MOVIES 


“MISS AMERICA OF 1948” Pays 50 ft. Koda- 
chrome, $7.50, a? 00), 16mm, 100 


413.75 (black-white, 
$4.00). Big movie ies weld in in Color 
Productions, Elmira, N. Y. 











INSTRUCTION 


HAVE A HOBBY, COLLECTING! Not stamps, 
but real U. S. 





mazuma. Over 5,000 are their 
own credit-collection a <3 oe 
i bby as a lifeti : field 
is sti Earnings in this business run 
as high as $5,000.00 — $15,000.00 ——- 
We'll teach you fascinating by 
easily learned home study course. aon tote for 
free booklet, en’ “Collect & Grow i 
> cen Credit School, Dept. 232-B, Roanoke 7, 
a. 





GOVERNMENT POSITIONS pay ees 
some start better than $3,000 yearly. my in- 
expensive Keyed 


for 
Write, Instruction ‘Service, Bye 








Craft Co., ‘a. Mo. 
HOME SILVERPLATING! No electric current. EW AN 
Just rub on Silver-47 with cloth! Plates Brass, J ELRY D FINDINGS 

- Je sag electrical, ogo home ATTENTION HANDICRAFTERS: For Sale— 
™ costume Fi 3 I : : I J r “ 
ae blackened, 'w ie sterling. Con Prati elry F ae rma: atten’ to aro gpa 
genuine silver. Guaranteed dura ‘ price -Cee-Jewelry, 
ren pays for your bottle. Pint, 335. int, pe Sex Wa Fasd ay Jey ” 


Money back 
Order’ oday! United 1 Technical fake. ony oj eb. 
Morristown, N. J. 





(Continued on Page 8) 








“After 3 months with your megazine 
the number of inquiries far out reach 
our expectations, and what is more 
surprising 90% of the inquiries are 
from persons actually interested in the 
craft, which has increased our number 
of sales per hundred inquiries”, says 
A. V. C. of Buffalo, New York. 





RESULTS EXCEED EXPECTATIONS 


Use This Handy Insertion Order TODAY! 


The classified columns of Profitable 
Hobbies offer readers a _ profitable 
market place for their hobby products. 


Send your copy, with payment at 
15 cents per word, today to Profitable 
Hobbies, 355 Handcraft Bidg., Kansas 
City 16, Mo. 








Profitable Hobbies 
355 Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Enclosed find $............ for 


months’ insertion of the following 





advertisement in the classified columns of PROFITABLE HOBBIES, at 12c 
per word per month (including name and address). 














NAME 





ADDRESS 











CITY sas 


STATE 








™ Tr eee) 











(Continued from Page 7) 


EWELRY a direct from manufacturer. 
bain ees ge tami te BS 
joints — ni a ae utton _ 
Chain in id filled & silver—stone set- 
et claspe—Camneve— 001 other items. 
Send for:factory prices—Cotton filled boxes. . P. H. 
Dept., 6628 Datenes Ave., Chicago 37, Ill. 


be my oo ge Hand up in beautiful 
esigns ors. lent suggestion. 
Warped in attractive gift box. 75c ap Post 
rae Cash with order. Money back guarantee. 
bby Shell am Co., 90-40 el Blvd., 


Jamaica 2, 


HAND MADE ra CORD Bracelets. White 
braiding on blue, red, green, black and Old Glory 
Base. $1.00 and size. John Salek, 631 Ann 
St., Duryea, Pa. 

NEW. TURTLE, FISH CHATELAINES; os: 
wood, poinsettia shoulder ins; original earrin; 
oe Kay Dee, 1909 E. Jefferson, Orlan °, 

a. 














COSTUME JEWELRY a Sas uins, beads, 
tterns, plastic and metal Mog se enalne. 
. & M. Novelties, Box 464H, Gri 


“CUTE AS A BUTTON,” 1%” ae Betty” 
lapel pin can now be offered to gift shops, $3.75 
dozen. Sample, 50c, returnable. 
50 Dean St., Glen Rock, N. J. 
INTERESTED IN MAKING new and novel 
costume jewelry? Send 10c for illustrated infor- 
mation. Ro; ners James Plastics, 436 N. E. Fremont 
St., Portland 12, Oregon. 


NEW-—LOVELY-—Trim beautiful Lucite Bracelet 


Lillian Moore, 








with uins. Complete kit, $1.00. Small, me- 
dium, large. uin necklace kit, $1.25. Catalog, 
10c. Handcraft Cottage, 2223 Elizabeth Ave., Des 


Moines, Iowa. 





LEARN MAGIC, Rb ned ew SM, Mind read- 
ing. Particulars ‘free. William Quackenbush, Big 
Flats, New York. 
ILLUSTRATED WHOLESALE CATALOG 10c, 
Bargains = Stafford, Box 5211-PH, In- 
dianapolis I, 
TRADE NEAGAGINES. Complete classified Di- 
rectory ine 3,806. Every trade, business, pro- 
fession, hobby and interest. $1.00. Commercial 
ving Publishing Co., 34AK ‘North Ritter, 
ianapolis 19, Indiana. 
HYPNOTISM as a Hobby. Send 50c for inter- 
esting instructive booklet. Brown, Seaview Ave., 
CERES SAREE NE GE SE 
BE BEAUTIFUL, well groomed, attractive, ‘‘Pari- 
sian Beau Secrets” tells how. 159 ages for the 
price of $1.10. Act Fast! Stoner es ice, 
906 West College Ave., York, Penna. 
LUMINOUS PAINT that glows in dark easily 
made. LeLite Luminous Pigments. Any quantity. 
Instructions. Sample One .Color, Quarter. Five 
Colors, Dollar. LeLite Co., Central City, Nebr. 
SILVER TINT POLISH Resilvers Tarnished or 
Copper articles in seconds, $1.25. Refund guar- 




















anteed. Mazza’s Electroplating Service, 398A 
Columbia St., Cambridge 41, Mass. 
BUSINESS CARDS, Gummed Labels, Rubber 


Stamps. Request circular. Jones, 1210H Dudley, 


Utica 3, N. 

SELL BIBLES size of postage stamp. 2 samples 

with wholesale prices, 25c. Universal Sales, Box 
1076-P, Peoria, Ill. 

WINDSHIELD SCRAPERS — Plexiglass with heat 

formed grips and ground beveled edges. 50c post- 

a3 Richard Finn, 260 Benzinger St., Dept. H, 
uffalo 6, New York. 

GIVE YOUR CAT A TREAT—Dried Catnip, large 

pease 25c, gevigem. Martin’s, 4504 Summitview, 
akima, Wa 

















KNITTING 


COLORPLUS ARGYLE Sock Packs, $1.79 each, 
plus 15c for handling and mailing. Lillian’s and. 
craft Shoppe, 35 Pearl Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 





ICE-LESS ICE FREEZE and keep things cold with- 
out ice. Instruction 25c. John Rodakowski, Rte. 


No. 1, Box 99, Springfield, Oregon. 


Handmade Eveni Handkerchiefs; 
Shirts, extra sizes. Reasonable prices. 
Mrs. L. C. Eckley, 3629 2nd St., Alexandria 11, 


SEWING, 
+ song 's 





NEEDLECRAFT SUPPLIES 


FOR penning“ RUGS. hte 3 — ends and 
trimmings, 40c per poun pounds or over. 
Less than 25 pounds, 50c pound. 10 colors. 
Material cut into % inch, 1 inch or 1% inch 
strips, 10c per i ges extra. Send for free sam- 
les. Bloomfield Woolen Company, Dept. H-1, 
loomfield, Indiana. 


UILTED PLASTICS, cut ready to sew. Quarts 


























rings sample and details. ‘The Joy Shop, R. 1, 
Five parachute panels (10 sq. aon ) $4. 5. Clark’s, 
Pesce so prices. 26-page Instruction Book an 

uILT hoger gees 100. 25c 

Hohm 
TABLECLOTH MILL ENDS—80c per Ib. approx. 
NOVELTIES 
beautiful official diploma of mem 

the Pl ay 
over it and cherish it for life. See your ting 
Street, New York 1 





LUSCIOUS STRAWBERRY decals. 3 large size, 
25c. Carson’s, 505 Norman St., Portsmouth, Va. 





LAMPS 


LOVELY TABLE LAMPS made from red cedar. 
Reproduction of old style kerosene lamp, finished 
natural. Prices on request. Childers Woodcraft, 
Dublin, Texas. 


LEATHERCRAFT 


HAND MADE WALLETS, Shell cordovan, kid 
lining, goat lacing, hand tooled initials, hidden 
pocket, card holder. $7.50 plus tax. Guaranteed 
Satisfaction or mone returned. Lewis D’Entre- 
mont, 10 Arlington St., Hyannis, Mass. 


LEATHERCRAFT TOOLS. Professional type for 
craftsman or amateur. Free illustrated price list. 
Thayercraft, Dept. E, Box 182, Culver City, Calif. 


agg AND METAL CRAFTERS! Leathers, 
tools, su oy instruction books — copper, brass 
and supplies. Catalogs free. Kit Kraft, 3203 W. 
Washington Blvd., Los Angeles 16, Calif. 


pac epee me Free catalog! Leathers, 
tools, supplies. Rosenblum Leather, Dept. L., 518 
N. 8th, Sheboygan, Wis. 




















MOLDS 


MAKE YOUR OWN MOLDS. Complete course 
in Rubber Mold Making and Plaster Novelty 





Box 329, er, Indiana. 
WHITE PARACHUTE NYLON for slips, blouses. 
1211 B. St., San Mateo, 
HOOK RUG PATTERNS on high grade Lg 
Catal 25c. Wilson Bros., Dept. PH, Spring- 
field, flo. 
paid. 

rene Hutt, 5613 an Ave., lmond, 
Indiana, 
3 yd’s. per lb. Pure white, son, 6 ity. Carson’s, 
505 Norman St., Portsmouth, V: 
POST-OPERATIVE AWARD DIPLOMAS for op- 
eratees, Induct friends * relatives b weet 
the Mystic Order of the Itching Stitch. 
gold seal and silk ribbon affixed. Tatees roar 
card dealer or mail $1.00 stating whether for 
Male or Female. Roberton Martin, 50 East 42 
BEADED BROOCHES, beautiful gifts, aay $1.00. 
S color. Money refunded within 5 days 

not satisfied. Alverna L. Nedeau, 934 Leland 
Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 
PHOTO MIRRORS—pocket size, 3 for $1.00. Send 


zone photograph to Armen Studio, 47 Hanover 
» Boston 12, Mass. 


2 “DIFFERENT KINDS OF BLACK WALNUT 











Casting. Written so you can understand it. shell Salt and Peppers, $1.00. Jack Bailes, Eureka 
50c! ree consultation. Kendall, 108 Cen Springs, Ark 

Jersey City, N. 

LIQUID RUBBER for — Flexible ono 


Pint, $1. 25. News Sample. Chaney's Pictic ‘Ante; 
1130 E. 16th Street, Jacksonville 6, Fl 





RUBBER: White liquid rubber! America’s finest 


flexible molding mr New! Extra heavy 
viscosity! ick drying! Ideal for home, class- 
room, or industry. y $7.95 per on, $2.95 


ah quart, and $1.00 orf peat cay sample. Parcel 
ay Plastercraft Supply Company, 3051 
Avenue, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 








MUSIC, MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


SWISS MUSICAL MOVEMENTS, Charming 
ae e Tunes, $1.95. Double Tunes "$2. 95. Post- 
- Wagner’s, 1433 York Ave., N. Y. C. 








LEATHERCRAFTERS! Tooling Calf and Lace at 
lowest prices; sudden service. Write to Sexton’s 
Leather Co., 220 Central Ave., Dunkirk, N. Y. 





LICENSE PLATES 


LICENSE PLATES wanted—before 1930. Anthony 
Shupienus, Newport, New Jersey. 


MINERALS & PRECIOUS STONES 


PETRIFIED WOOD. 12 cubic inches $2.00. 
Flossie Lee, Mountain View 2, Okla. 


GOLD NUGGETS! Beautiful, genuine California 
gold nugget, $1.00. Three for $2.00. Read “Gold 
anning For Profit,” $1.00 postpaid. Hobby 


Gold, Box 604, Stockton, Calif. 


“ROCKS” WANTED: Information; postcard. 
Science, Dept. H, 2770 Dale, St. Paul 8, Minn. 


WYOMING GEM ROCKS 10 different pieces, 
$1.00 aid. Mottled green jade $1.00 slice. 
: “Witka, 617 Dewar Drive, Rock Springs, Wyo. 




















NAME LISTS 





GET YOUR PRODUCT on the Market! Contact 
400 Novelty Supply Dealers and olesalers. 
Guaranteed accurate as to names and addresses. 
Neatly compiled for you, only $2.00. E. J. Banks, 
6635-16 Ave., Kenosha, Wis. 

CALIFORNIA GIFT SHOPS — 1948. 358 Los 
oon and San Francisco or 373 other Cas 

s, $1.00 per list. number of list 

svelable. can Box 1231, Santa Barbara, Cali- 
‘ornia 








NECKTIE EXCHANGE 


NECKTIE srr Send me eight ties you 
don’t want. will send ae eight different ties, 
neatly cleaned, pressed. Pay postman " 00 plus 
postage. Wilson Tie Exchange, Dept. P, 230 N. 
31st, San Jose 12, Calif. 


SWAP NECKTIES. Send 1 to 7 and one dollar 
and receive same number different cleaned ties. 
ag E. Miller, 1376 Franklin St., Muskegon, 











HIGHEST CASH FOR OLD, BROKEN 
JEWELRY. Mail Gold Teeth, Watches, Rings, 
Silverware, Diamonds, Spectacles. Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. information. Rose Smelting 
Co., 29-PH East Madison, Chicago. 


PAINTING 


WATER COLOR OF YOUR HOME or Estate 
we gg lage 00. 14”x18”, $20.00. Send photo- 
graph kodachrome .to M. Winslow, Route 
One, Willoughby, Ohio. 


PARTY PLANNING 


BUY A PLANNED PARTY-I personally arrange 
complete typewritten party guide for any occasion; 
covering every detail, from invitation to departure 
of guests. Write me age, sex of person to be so 
honored, party occasion, number of guests, other 
details, with $2.00. From this information I ar- 














range yore individual party guide, and mail 
romptly. Party Planner, E. Beltl, 207 No. Day 
treet, ge, New Jersey. 





PATTERNS, PLANS 





MAKE WOOD SIGNS AND NOVELTIES, Al ha- 
oe ae poe numerals, designs, patterns, ideas. 

etails. on aor Supply, 3167 South 
eh St., Omaha 9, 


YOUR CHOICE - Seach Norwegian, Mexi- 
can, erican Indian or Pennyslvania Dutch 
Tracing Patterns. For painting and needlework. 
Easily traced with carbon h paper. Four large sheets 
of designs in each set, co ides, instructions. 
Your choice, $1.00 each. B. Robertson, 5822- 
PH Park Avenue, Minneapolis, Minn. 
PLEXIGLAS—30_ PATTERNS - a 
porno $1.00. Howard Lochte, 4 
falo 12, New York. 








to make 
iller St., 





MISCELLANEOUS 


NEEDLECRAFT 


PERIODICALS 





YOU CAN ENTERTAIN with Chalk Talks, Cata- 
log, Wi John Balda, Trick Cartoonist, Osh- 
is. 


LACE TRIMMED SUNBONNET Pincushions, 
50c, owl or clown, 25c. Free list. Carrie Hooper; 
419 East Church, Santa Maria, Calif, 





THE TOY TRADER Monthly Doll and Hobb: 
Publication. Sample free, Fisher, 112 Middlefield, 


Middletown, Conn, 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES 

















= some 








a i at a etl Ed 











te 


COPY OF OUR ALL HOBBY Magazine, 10c. 
Hobby Digest, 609 Woodward, Detroit 26, Mich. 
FOR HOBBYISTS, COLLECTORS and Swappers. 
Interesting Hobby-Swap Magazine. World wide 
circulation. 25c per copy. Joel Tillberg, Proctor, 
Vermont. 

lg RR 

ng. obby-C: Swap 

Crary toc. 358 Uneeda Street, Bore Me ye Lac, 
Wisconsin. 











Buy, oe Yh . 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR eee or 

Learn at home. Practical basic training. Long 

Sere saree hag 1315 Michigan “Dept 
00! ot 

1821, Chicago 5, Hl” 








PLAQUES 


PLAQUES, NOVELTIES, 5c to $1.00. Circular. 
Belle Arts, 3230 Smithville Rd., Dayton 10, Ohio. 








PET STOCK 


67 VARIETIES PIGEONS, Rabbits, Guinea Pigs, 
Pheasants, Peafowls, Catalogue. 10c. Free list. 
Houck Farm, Box 4, Tiffin, 





PORTRAITS 


ARTISTIC GREASE PENCIL Portraits from your 
ey a Send $1.00 to Don Branstetter, 122 
est 82nd Terr., Kansas City 5, Mo. 








$2500 INCOME Sa Tabb 


cavies, 





pigeons, di Folders 10c. Deedie, 486 Broad- 
way, Newark, N. J. 
HAMSTERS: $4.00 pair, or 00 trio; females 


$20.00 per dozen, males $16.00 dozen. Free 
literature with every order. Guaranteed virgins. 
Prompt attention. N. Stone, 1718 Avery St., 
Parkersburg, W. Va. 


5 CENTS DAY BUYS $1,000 Chinchillas. Com- 
plete Booklet. $1.00. Montana Fur Farm, Bill- 
ings, Mont. 


EXTRA PROFITS IN HAMSTERS. Raise these 

animals for bi lers, pets and laboratories. 

markets. Good profits. Copy of ‘Profitable Ham- 

ster Raising’, 25c. We will also include our 

lanes catalogs. Outdoor ene. Inc., 4042 
N. Kimball Ave., Chicago 18, Il. 











“RAISING RABBITS, Cavies, Hamsters, Chinchil- 


las is profitable. Big demand. Instruction book 
and magazine 25c. Book and magazine (monthly) 
one year, $1.00. Small Stock Farmer, Fairlawn 5, 
New Jersey. 

ANGORA SS pang for pleasure and profit. Lelia 
Huxford, Elkhart, Iowa. 





POULTRY 


RAISE FRYERS new cosy way. One man home 
plant earns ay eo Farm proven methods. 








Circular 15, free. trymans Institute, 1046 
So. Olive, Los 1 ail 15, Calif. 
PRINTING 





GOLD MEDAL MIMEOGRAPHING-—High qual- 
ity. Low Prices. Samples sent. Mackie, 81 Dales, 
Jersey City 6, New Jersey. 

EXPERT MIMEOGRAPHING—Price Lists, Form 
ogg, Neon ae Patterns, Folios, etc., Reason- 








TWO BRAND Angelfon 
and Sunfon Cakes. arpeisinely moist, tender and 
high. Both for $1. Oo A. Miller, Deer- 
wood, Minn. 





BLACK PERSIAN LAMB Coats quickly and easily 
5 atannage without fur. For instructions send three 

dimes and self a envelope. Pearl 
Morin, 9116 Ouiney, Detroit 4, Mich. 


ORANGE ROLLS—dessert good. One dollar brings 








winning recipe. Mrs, A. Gabriel, Maple 
Pina, Minn. wr 
SAVE MONEY! Nourishing meat dishes, also 
“Salmon Delight’! — Five recipes, $1.00. Plus 


“Mother’s Gingerbread” Free. “Phyllisa”, Box 
115, Fort Dick, Calif. 

SURPRISE FRIENDS. Serve genuine Chinese 

Feast. One dollar (no stamps), brings recipes, in- 

seen Mrs. Vance Myers, Round Lake, New 
or 

A PERFECT CHOCOLATE ANGEL FOOD Cake 

and a delicious Date-Nut Cake. $1 each. $1.50 

both. Uarda Smucker, 2228 West Alabama, 

Houston, Texas. 

CHIFFON FUDGE Recipe, $1.00. Free Surprise 

Gift. Hazel Schmidt, , Il. 


pt ily d Oe ane 
Do-Nuts. Send $1. 


Sathis rained as mg Soy 3d 9 fy Don: 


WANT TO BE FAMOUS for your desserts? Try 
this twosome! Pot-of-Gold Cake (One woman 


sold ag OF and Mallowcreme Pie (Superb!). 














makes big, res 














able. estimates, Robinson, 500 East 34th, Both 00. Bake—if not delighted return 

Paterson 4, New Jersey. recipes for refund. Robins, 221 Sylvan Lake, 
Mundelein, Il. 

RECIPES—Lemon—Pi le Pie, Raisin Pie with 

READY TO MAKE date Coa utter Roll, Deluxe By 

READY TO ASSEMBLE Basswood Doll Furniture, Bens Pe  towepus $1.00. Olive Bower, R. 2, 


Toy Barn, Wren House, Free literature. Family- 
craft, Oconomowoc, Wis. 





JOIN THE FRIENDLY COOKS CLUB. $1.00 yr. 
Samples, 10c. Mountain Lakes, N. J. 





GOLDEN HAMS S—New Wonder animals 
from Syria. pets—a_ profitable hobby— 
clean—-odorless. - $3.50 pair. eart of America 


Hamstery, 6509 East 10th, Kansas City 3, Mo. 


PROFITABLE RABBIT RAISING Magazine and 
booklet, 25c. Rabbit Institute, 1347 Miller Ave., 
Salt Lake City 6, Utah. ° 


WALTZING MICE, White and Fancy Mice and 
Rats for pet, shows and laboratories. List free. 
White Farm, Pine Point, Maine. 


ANGORAS—MOST PROFITABLE Small Animal 
in America, year round money making business. 
Experience unnecessary. Markets furnished. Free 
particulars. Wilson’s, Stanton, Calif. 


PROFITABLE HOBBY. Raise new wonder ani- 

mals from Syria, Golden Hamsters. Resemble 

Toy Bears. boratories need thousands. Free 

literature. Golden Bear Pet Farm, 704 W. Second, 
Medford, Oregon. 


GOLDEN HAMSTERS. Raise our new “Live 
Gold Strain’ Hamsters. Written guarantee to buy 
the young, given with breeding stock purchased 
from us. Free Sig ta and picture. The Hayner 
Hamstery, Dept. 3, West Salem, Il 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS Cheap. Catalogue. 
tgp BP-313 East Market, Wilkes-Barre, 
enna 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS-—Send for catalogue 
s—Caruso, 


listing thousands of hard-to-find record 


























Galli-Curci, McCormack, Tetrazzini, Lauder, etc. 
Memory Shop, 37-62 83 St., Jackson Heights, 
New York. e buy operatic records. 





RECORDS, 15c EACH. Newest Lists now for 25c. 
Ned’s Record Shop, Berlin, Md. 


PHOTO COLORING 
OIL COLORING PHOTOGRAPHS can be 


ascinating hobby or profitable sideline —— those 
with artistic 








talent. at home. 

Ph Coloring “Sch - rae evap National 
oto 00) gan t. 

1821, Chicago 5, Il. " 


PHOTOGRAPHS & PHOTOGRAPHY 


FLORIDA IN KODACHROME over 5,000 slide 
subjects. Send 50c for two samples and catalog. 
Pasco Roberts Studios, Box 728-PH, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

24x34 NEG. ENLARGEMENTS 5x7, 30c; 8x10, 
hen - Enclose cash. Eugene Cheney, ora Springs, 
owa. 


KODACHROME a of New York. 50c each. 
on request. R. Reil, 40 Linden Ave., 
Ossining, New York. 


FEBRUARY, 1949 














RECIPES AND FOODS 


MOTHER’S PRIDE COOK BOOK, 150 Recipes 
and 2 Patchy Potholders 508 jhlice’s Hobby 
Shop, 461 13th St., Brooklyn, N. 


TRY MY “TWO IN ONE” Cake a (orange 








and chocolate), also my < renee cake, filled 
cookies and ‘‘Never Fail” pie crust. All are de- 
licious. Send 25c for any one. Address: Aunt 


Lois, 3428 E. Douglas, Wichita 8, Kansas. 





poy ang UNBAKED FRUIT Cake. 


Recipe, 
$1.00. Mrs. F. L. Sturm, Wyoming, Ill. 





FAMOUS 1899 Nut Reci Healthful and de- 
licious. Breads, ads, and Meats. List 

different recipes, 10c or 3 recipes $1.00. May 
M. Collins, Laytonville, Calif. 


SEND $1.00 BILL for formula to make a good 
hand lotion. Esther H on, Ajlune, Wash. 

PUMPKIN CAKE RECIPE. Different, Delicious, 
50c. Box 2157, University Station, Enid, Okla. 














City 16, Mo. 


For Your Convenience 


For the convenience of PROFITABLE HOBBIES’ readers who are 
not receiving the magazine by mail, this service is offered to you by 
merely filling out the form below and mailing it, along with $3.00, to 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES, Department S, Handcraft Building, Kansas 








PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
Dept. S— Handcraft Bldg. 
Kansas City 16, Mo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please mail my copy of PROFITABLE HOBBIES to the address 
shown below each month for the next year. 








a 2-year subscription. 





Special Offer 


You can save $1.00 over the newsstand price by enclosing $5.00 for 














RUBBER STAMPS 


500 FOREIGN Stamps (Prize Set) 50c. Bertha 
Kerr, Trenton, Ill. 





RUBBER STAMPS, Daters, Pads, Inks—new low 
prices—free list now ready. Criterion Stamp Serv- 
ice, Box 2326, Denver 21, Colo. 


RUGS 


HOOKED RUGS—Yarn at factory prices; Patterns; 
Hookers; Frames. Also hand kni rong Bart- 
lett Yarn Mills, Box 16, Harmony, 


STRIKING RAG RUGS. Booueitel i 24x48 
inches. $2.00 pene Weaver, Joorph 
Keen, 936 Federal Street, Camden New Jerse 


SHELLCRAFT 


SEA SHELLS, Plastics, Findings. 
“‘Secor’s”’, Bradenton Beach, H., Florida. 


SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES. Free Wholesale Cat- 
alogue. Florida Supply House, Bradenton, Florida. 


COMPLETE LINE SHELLCRAFT Supplies. 
Shells, 10 cents package. 
$1.69. Fast service. Mlustrated 
logue, write Shell-Art Novelty, Dept. Or 5th 
and Moore, Philadelphia 48, Penna. 

“‘~ we Send 


BEAUTIFULLY MADE Sea Shell 
for catalog. Ada M. Griffiths, 13 4 E - 11S Se, 
Cleveland 6, Ohio. 


SEA SHELLS—FROM AN OZ. To A Ton! “How 
To Make Shell Jewelry & Novelties’”—Samuel 
Presner’s 5th Edition, still $1.00. Shows nearly 
150 photographed items to make. Shows over 100 
photographed sea shells; lists nearly 300 supplies 
= wholesale prices. Begi 's. 6-piece jewelry 

$3.00, Foreign, $4.00. Circular free. ‘‘Re- 
- ment or refund of money Guaranteed by 

Housekeeping if not as advertised therein. 
House Of Gifts, x 4550-HSH, Coral Gables, 
Fla. 























Free Catalog. 

















SHELLCRAFT SUPPLIES, Highest quality. Make 
lovely pins, earrings, corsages, dolls, ir pleaere, etc., 
from shells as hobby. or sell to dept. stores. 
Our colored shells are beautifully colored, the colors 
last longer and do not run in caienet with cement. 
For the best in shellcraft zal send your order 
to us. Beginners uy shell kit, $1.00. Catalog, 
5c. Burton, Dept. 5H, Box 27, Station A, St 
Petersburg, Fla. 


SHELL JEWELRY SUPPLIES. Wholesale only. 
McFarland’s Dept. C, Sarasota, Fla 


SHELLS IN OIL COLORS. Shellicraft Supplies 
Catalogue Free. Davis Shell Shop, 8529 Nebraska 
Ave., Tampa 4, Fla. 


SEASHELL Workers’ supplies. Wholesale. Bar- 
i * free. Shell Novelty, Box 1664, Fort 
en. a. 


SHELLCRAFT—Reginner’s kit complete with illus- 
trated instructions. materials to make five 
beautiful earring and brooch sets. $2.75 id. 
Send for catalog on shelicraft supplies, plastic 
disc, earring screws, beauti C mge-sg etc. Dun- 
Dee Shellcraft and. Supplies, Box 4, Beechwood 
Station, Rochester 9, New York. 


SHELL JEWELRY AND SUPPLIES—full line of 
colored shells and gs—also novelties. Blue 
Ridge Shell Studios, 5300 Blue Ridge Blvd., 
Kansas City 3, Mo. 


SEA SHELLS. Interested in making Shell jewelry, 
lamps, novelties. We have all — at . 
sale. Write for price list. Sea ells, 269 W. 
Flager St., Miami, Fla. 


SHELLS, PLASTICS FINDINGS. eens Prices. 
Free Catalog. Frances Jones, Dept. H, Box 251, 
Sarasota, Fla. 


THE MOST COMPLETE LINE of = uality shells 
and findings at your disposal, including peps 
sequins, lucite plaques, vases, bracelets, etc. Write 
for free information and_catal Personal 24 
hours service. Superior Shellcraft Studio, 110 
Second Street N., St. Petersburg; Fla. 


SHELL S—over 6000 ‘“Don-Dee” Be- 
ginners kits sold to date—The BP ce most com- 
plete and greatest value on the market. Complete 
with all materials and detailed illustrated instruc- 
tions for making six colorful pin and earring sets. 
Also Lucite bracelet and 48 page Ty diasrencd catalog 
of shells and supplies— anywhere, only 
$3.00. Free wholesale li with new low prices, 
and illustrations of 17 “ -Dee” exclusive de- 
signs. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, P. O. Box 
3267P, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla. 


STAMPS 
115 DIFFERENT STAMPS 10c; 1,000, $2.50; 


100 Different Precancels, 24c; 1,000, $3. 00. 
Prof. Harris, Belleview, Fla. 
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FREE Cora — 
everything for the stamp 
304 Transit Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
UNITED STATES ot 

for trial selection. 
Road, Northwest, W: 


AIR MAILS:—100 different from more than 20 
countries. One dollar. Robert Boger, 3401 Oakmont 
Ave., Philadelphia 36, Pa, 


WANTED 


WANTED-—TO BUY; pe a ng and In- 
structions for making cl Dolls, Pot Pot Holders, 
Novelties, Etc. Lynds, Medway, Mass. 
WANTED: Prize Figh CANES pony ve Pic- 
bans ir, Willian hnson, 


tures of Prize 
14 E. Patrick Pg Frederick, Md. 


WANTED TO BUY Mustache Cups. Franklin 
, Carpenter, Wyo. 


MATCH FOLDERS WANTED: Florence Hop- 
kins. ield, Maine. 


tmp eallector Hipetesed jinins 


Co., 
































WEAVING 


NYLON OR MERCERIZED loopers for weaving 
holders, etc. Morgans, 41 So. 10 Street, 
ndiana, Pa. 


WOODWORKING 


$46 FROM SQUARE FOOT of Bd, tology wee 
necessary. Excellent Home Tite, 
Woodarts, X8, Sens wee 


BASSWOOD, sy ae for jig-saw i toys, carv- 
ings, etc. m | 1 3 feet, widths 
3 to 8 inches. 3/16 thickness foc, ¥% thickness 
18c, sq. ft.. Min. order $2.00, FOB here. The 
Crafts-Mart, White Lake, Wis. 














foreign approvals. Write 
Ss. Loaetiy  oi 4820 Reservoir - 





SEA SHELLS, CRAFT ge! Saag 8 a Cc 
TIONS, for making more than of 
jewelry’ and noveltict, from sea. shels, fish scales 
and plastics, without tools or experience. u- 
tifully photographed. Learn-earn within a week. 





$1.00 id. H of G Box 
4550-D12, 4 Gables, ae oe 
SHELLCRAFT! B rans ae SEA 
. a N aaa uesded’ * Large i he 
you - “No lence ss 

tra of supplies and instructions! 10c. 


eu, Dvstenon, I ne spina 


ILLINOIS 


MASTER SEQUINCRAFT KITS teach you how 
to make Pome ong nt gin pins, ey ova 


Complete 
eT and sales plan Seclintied There $3.56 $3.50 kits 
easily teach a most profitable, fascinating hobby. 
Sauplies, —, hafer, 362 So. Wright, 
le, Tl. 

















IOWA 


po mae rec Se posite BOOK ENDS, Paint 
t. Nice smooth 

— Hed. —Much stronger than plaster. 

Plain white or hand painted with oll colors 

Much better. Send for and guarantee. Coral- 

Craft, 7-3rd Ave., West-H, Spencer, Iowa. 


MISSOURI 


MAKE AND SELL LATEST JEWELRY. KIT and 
directions to make 16 lovely pieces. Includes 


Toses, beads, rhinestones, pes sequins, 
etc., A age en: pace hg greg Oy om $1.00 os 
Internally —- salt and pong ang Me ng 

ulls, pen sets, etc., man’ ce list free. 
Millicent’s, 4216 Say Louis 9, Mo. 























WOODWORKING = 


DRILL PRESS ATTACHMENT instantly converts 
to shaper. i with 5 blades. 4 98 post- 
paid. Circular. Tha a . E, 

Culver City, < 











YARN 


FREE KNITTING YARN SAMPLES-Selected 
all-wool yarns at direct-to-you low prices. Write 
for free samples. Friendship. House, Dept. 146, 


DIRECTORY, 


Listed under various hobbies and by 
state. Copy not to exceed 7 lines. 
Orders must be for 6 times or more 
(noncancellable). Six times $25; 12 
times, $40. Listing subject to pub- 
lisher’s approval. 


CALIFORNIA 


Pare ob esi The Hobby with a Future. Write 
for information to Art itehead. See Professor 
of Plastics Gane edition of Profitable Hob- 
bies). Art Plastics of California, 8125 E. 14th 
St., Oakland, Calif. 


LEATHER LACE AND THONG CUTTER: Pro- 
fessional, adjustable table model. Cuts continuous 
3/32”, i4”, 4” or 34” widths. Only $4.95 post- 

10c gs descriptive literature. Western 
pe Guid ‘Dept. B2, 2443 East 14th Street, 
Oakland 1 


EA SHELLS — FINDINGS — ILLUSTRATED 
BDOES — Jewelry or Novelties. $1.00 each. Kits 
for beginners, $1.00, $3.00 and $5.00. Supplies 
for regular shell crafters. to learn table 
homework. Werts Shelicraft (P.H.) Sharp Park, 



































JEALLK 























FLORIDA 


SHELLCRAFTERS! For the best in oil 0 shells! 
Largest assortment of shellcraft “lot. ree 
original designs gg Be tags tt ost telinbic 
service, order for free list- 
ings. Visit our chops at "Galen and Daytona 
Beach. Don-Dee Shellcraft Industries, Inc., oO. 
Box 3267, Peninsula Station, Daytona Beach, Fla. 








Box 182,°: 


NEW JERSEY 


SUPPLIES CHOSEN BY A HOBBYIST for qual- 
ity and ad Sequins, beads, fin 





274, Ridgewood, N. J. 


pe IT YOURSELF! Resell! Little girls felt 
rapping Ng nays 
y pe yeh sew. ts 
$1.49. Child’s hankie’ Sor’? “~ meen inchaled 
free. Felt remnants marsey Epa. —_ A ag felt 








kit ice ise Lombard N ovelties, Box » Mer- 

ae A 

LEAD S$ gg ona all ber 1600 to 1948. Im- 
ed! ae teu , Civil War, 


evolution, etc. Ca ‘tA ‘ar e for | 
to six players using ai above sol adic sas) 


for ctions and map. oy kits, 
$1.50—$2.50. Add 15c¢ iiss to vas oh Col 
Hobby Shoppe, Wanamassa, Asbury Park, N. J. 


NEW YORK 

















R. H. MACY, World’s Largest t Store, 
has sold numerous comber Kits. 
Kit oteins ouotnent of Bagge gig aed 
ings. : pot - Cash wi ler. Money 
Hobby Shell Craft. Company, 
90-40 Parsons © Blvd., Jamaica 2, New Yor 
OHIO 





TTENTION! GIFT SHOPS! Lovely Ladies’ 

Aprons! $6, $6. sae doz. up. Bridal Hankey, Nothin; 
od it! ’ crochet shoes that are different 
are ae beautiful imaginable! All - kind 

— needlework articles. ting done. 
Delicious chick npr sa 
circular. -Verab Fulton, Gellipatie, O 


OKLAHOMA 


MAKE OUR OWN ive concrete block 
machines ag lth ce wg yt oe 


houses, ca pain’ 

welding eauipment, Peet, Sie auto house 
trail gg further 

bm Clyde sped Department 7, Mountain View, 














MAKE ABATED GOODS For Business or Plea- 
of personal 


sure. Make all types items and 
novelties at home. Wh @ prices on leather. 
Write for Free Catalog and Monthly "Nasenaies. 


OF Te Oe t PF-29, Tandy Leather Company, Box 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 






































PROFITABLE HOBBIES will pay $1 for each short hobby item accepted for This H World. 
This may be an original item or a ne per clipping. If possible, give the complete ress of 
the hobbyists mentioned. No contributions to this column will be returned. in as many items 
as os ypu wish. a hel to A ag ~ name and address on each contribution. If duplicate items are 

eived, we le judge of which one shall be nd material to This Hobby 
World, SROFITABLE | HOBBIES: and Burlington, Kansas City 16, Mo. 

If you wish to communicate with on. of the hobbyists mentioned in this column, please 
write divect rather than through PROFITABLE HOBBIES. The addresses which we print are the 


An most complete we have. 











Here’s pictorial evidence of what happens when one friend tells another that 
“Father Edward Higney of St. Joseph’s Parish in Newport, Rhode Island, is collecting 
bells. He’s a swell fellow—if you hear of anything send it along.” As a result, over 
300 bells have been sent him from the four corners of the world during the last ten 
years, Father Higney bought his first bell in Gibraltar, his second at the Flea Market 
in France, and his third in Canada. That's all — friends have sent him the rest, and 
they include bells made of china, glass, brick, brass, copper, tin, wood, clay, silver and 
iron. While Father Higney, a priest for 55 years, and now more than 80 years old, 
collects bells just for fun, they have considerable value. The most valuable is an old 
English monastery bell decorated with the figures of the twelve apostles. Another of 
unusual value is a carved silver and ebony ceremonial bell from Jaipu, India. Shortly 
after receiving the bell from India, Father Higney received its duplicate from Japan. 














ARRISON ELLIOT is a New York 
business man who knows what to 
do with his old shirts. For relaxation 
he makes them into fine paper. A press 
and beater have been set up in the base- 
ment of his home and he converts cut 
up rags into treasured hand-made paper, 
bearing his own designed watermarks. 
This paper is highly prized for scrolls 
and testimonials. 
Mrs. Lloyd MacMullen 
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ICHARD HANSON of 119 Ord Boule- 

vard, Nampa, Idaho, is a rock hob- 
byist of many years standing. Recently 
he put his hobby to practical use when 
he and his wife planned and built a 
new home. More than 1,000 rocks, 
ranging from petrified wood to jasper 
and many of them goldbearing, have 
gone into the front facade of his new 
home. Just above the front entrafice 
is a stone about 8 by 20 inches found 


at Rockville, Oregon, that has pussy wil- 
lows etched into its face by the sculptor, 
Time. It is estimated to be a million 
years old. At least 100 varieties of stone 
have gone into this unusual house front. 
The choicest rocks of the entire collec- 
tion, ranging from wine colored jasper 
to petrified wood, have gone into ‘the 
construction of the fireplace in the liv- 
ing room. Set in green mortar,’ the 
rocks appear like jewels, polished and 
cut to a gleaming brilliancy. Rock bal- 
ances rock on either side of the fire- 
place with two perfectly matched speci- 
mens of willow-leaf-imprinted stones at 
the two corners. 

Ruth Ellen Smith 





W™ THE help of her husband, 
Mrs. Walter T. Lethin of Glen- 


dale, California, has finally realized a 
childhood dream in the form of a seven- 
room doll house, completely furnished 
in minature. Built on a scale of one 
inch to one foot, the house is skillfully 
lighted; there are seven sets of floor 
plugs in addition to ceiling fixtures. A 
peanut sized table radio and a tea set 
that fits ‘into a thimble are among the 
outstanding furnishings, as are also 
tiny braided rag rugs and stamp sized 
table scarves. At Christmas time a 5- 
inch tree, laden with tiny gifts, is set 
up in the living room. Mr. Lethin built 
the house, his wife carved, painted and 
upholstered the furnishings. The couple 
is making the house available for ex- 
hibition at worthwhile fund raising 
programs under school and church spon- 
sorship. 

Jessie E. Scott 





Ww BRACKET lamps, drapery sup- 
ports, deer with tiny horns, alli- 
gators, dogs, turtles, birds of many kinds 
and a variety of flowers are among” 
articles carved from ordinary cow Horns 
by Herbert H. Belcher of College Statién, 
Texas, Belcher took up his hobby four- 
teen years ago when he discovered that 
underneath the top coating of a horn are 
to be found beautiful colors and line 
patterns. He uses a jackknife, a wooden 
rasp, sandpaper and a buffing wheel. 
“Tt just takes long hours of work and a 
vivid imagination,” says Belcher, “to 
turn out articles such as those I have 
carved.” ‘ees 
Mrs. Roy Wisdom 
ih 











PLASTICS GUIDE 


Prastic Arts CraFts, by John V. 
Adams (147 pages; illustrated; D. Van 
Nostrand Company, Inc.; New York 3, 
New York; $2.75). 


Reviewed by Gerald W. Hall 


BE eos: CRAFTSMAN ’S interest in plastics 
has only been recent. Until late years, 
only a few of the many plastic materials 
that are manufactured, have been avail- 
able to the home craftsman. Until 
shortly before the beginning of World 
War II, the cast phenolic plastics en- 
joyed the greatest popularity. Now, 
however, the field of available plastic 
materials has greatly widened. New, ex- 
citing types of plastics have been put 
within the reach of the craftsman and 
promise a more extensive range of fab- 
ricated articles within the realm of his 
more or less limited activities. 

In his book, “Plastic Arts Crafts,” 
John V. Adams presents adequate guid- 
ance, to the beginner and the experi- 
eficed, as well, in this relatively new 
field. 

In general, the utilization of plastic 
materials by the craftsman, involves 
the same tools and processes common 
to both woodworking and metalwork- 
ing. Experienced woodworkers and 
metalworkers should feel perfectly “at 
home” in fabricating plastic articles, pro- 
vided certain fundamental characteris- 
tics in plastics that require special tech- 
niques, are taken in account. For those 
craftsman who have had no previous 
experience in shop work, the utilization 
of plastics opens up avenues of prac- 
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tically unlimited scope, as only the more 
simple and easily used tools need be on 
hand. 


N “Plastic Arts Crafts,” the discussion 

of tools, processes, and related in- 
formation concerning material charac- 
teristics is presented to the craftsman 
as he needs it in order to complete a 
definite project. All illustrations are 
actual photographs describing not only 
the proper techniques, but also step-by- 
step progress leading to the completed 
article. The author chooses four basic 
projects for which fabrication direc- 
tions have been written to include the 
most important fundamental hand pro- 
cesses. The four projects are typical of 
the many projects well within the cap- 
abilities of the beginner using the same 
fundamental processes. 

As soon as the craftsman masters all 
fundamental techniques and processes, 
the more advanced procedures—such as 
internal carving, threading, turning on 
a lathe, drilling, sawing with the scroll 
saw, and cutting grooves—are presented. 
Numerous beautiful and useful articles 
are included, along with the advanced 
techniques, to provide the craftsman 
with many happy, leisure-time hours. 

Both the descriptive text and the 
many excellent illustrations and draw- 
ings certainly provide the craftsman 
with one of the most practical manuals 
on working with plastics, that can be 
obtained. A complete listing of up-to- 
date sources of supply for plastics and 
supplies necessary for the fabrication of 
plastic articles has been included. “Plas- 
tic Arts Crafts” should be a welcome 
addition to any home craftsman’s book 
shelf. 















HOBBIES APLENTY 


HANDICRAFTS AND HOBBIES FOR 
PLEASURE AND PROFIT, edited by Mar- 
guerite Ickis (310 pages; illustrated; 
the Greystone Press, New York; 
$2.98). : . 


Reviewed by T. M. O’Leary 


Ir A single volume covering so wide 
an expanse of the hobby field as does 
this book it would not be surprising if 
a certain superficiality of treatment was 
apparent, but in this instance such a 
pitfall seems to have been completely * 
avoided and an impressive amount of 
detail is to be found on an equally im- 
pressive variety of hobby subjects. 

In the introduction to the book which 
she has edited Marguerite Ickis sug- 
gests one reason for the variety of hob- 
bies described. She points out that per- 
sons who have never tried their hand 
at a hobby may have to try out several 
before finding one that really appeals 
to them. “A hobby,” she writes, “is in 
the nature of an adventure and, when 
you are adventuring, if you don’t like 
one trail it is perfectly good practice to 
back-track and try another.” 


Here are some of the trails along 
which “Handicrafts and Hobbies” will 
give you the initial push: plastic craft, 
whittling, building of model boats, air- 
planes and motor cars, model railroad- 
ing, stamp collecting, soap sculpture, 
book binding, finger painting, square 
knotting, doll making, textile decorat- 
ing, metal craft, drawing, photography, 
indoor gardening, basket weaving, let- 
tering, fly tying, pottery making and 
magic and card tricks. This is only a 
partial list. 
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Units in ETCHING, SPINNING, 
RAISING, TOOLING METAL 


By Robert E. Smith 


This is one of the finest 
texts available for a 
short en art metal 





a of metals employ 
and the book is illustrat- 
ed with 107 pictures, showing pro- 
cedures, tools, equipment. Contents 
, over g. tooling, en e 
. spinning tools, coloring, oxi- 
ising mote. etching, electro-plcat- 
ing, yo use of aluminum paint. 
Several igns for projects also in- 
cluded. Only 80c. At any craft supply 
dealer or if not available, order di- 
rect. Clip this. 


GENERAL LEATHERCRAFT 


By Raymond Cherry. Revised 1946. 
112 pages. Easy-to-understand instruc- 
tions for 35 projects including designs 
and 169 illustrations. $1.20. At any 
craft supply dealer or if not avail- 
able, direct. 


GENERAL PLASTICS 
Projects and Procedures 


By Raymond Cherry. Revised 1948. 
160 pages. Easy-to-understand direc- 








tions for making 49 attractive plastic 

projects. 317 ge mr $1. - ~ 

any craft supply ler or no 

available, oodles direct. = 
Dept. 132 

“tieeaiagtn A 
imc” MoKNIGHT- 














by Steve Kraynick 


Fer the person who wants to tinker on 
his own bike, or profitably repair others, 
this book is a reliable guide in “how to 
do it" right. 


Written by the proprietor of a bicycle 
repair shop in a large city, the author has 
produced this practical handbook on bi- 
cycle care. 


In this book is general advice on care, 
cautions for avoiding trouble, interpreta- 
tion of trouble symptoms, directions for 
making adjustments and replacements, the 
correct order of parts, and the steps in re- 
assembling the machine. ...................... $1.25 


Order through your dealer or direct 
CREATIVE CERAMICS, 





Lester $3.75 
LET’S WHITTLE, Pynn________ 2.50 
GEM CUTTING, Willems______ 3.50 


1358 Duroc Bldg. 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS ¢ 


1] @) tee pee | 1 @) bs) 
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3 ADDITION to explaining the tech- 
nique involved in each handicraft 
dealt with, in most cases a list of pos- 
sible projects with detailed instructions 
for each is included. To convey to the 
reader an idea of the thoroughness with 
which each subject is covered we shall 
list the subheadings under a typical 
chapter title—“Metal Craft for Fun and 
Profit.” Here they are: “Tools and equip- 
ment—metals and their uses—how to 
work in metal — cutting — sawing — 
transferring design — annealing—pick- 
ling—shaping—how to solder—taising 
—decorating metal — finishing — re- 
pousse—diagrams and directions for 
metal projects: repousse plaque and pin; 
antelope plaque; giraffe book ends; 
bracelets; paper knives; attractive pro- 
jects from scrap metal; ashtrays and 
plates; a link bracelet; cuff links; coin 
necklace; flower necklace; telephone 
memo pad.” : 

Drawings, diagrams and photographs, 
many of them showing progressive 
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the clarity and value of book. 
Miss Ickis points out, “This book 
nothing for granted. The instructions 
and illustrations are clear and 
and can be reatlily followed by the 
beginner without other help.” : 
The editor also recognizes the fact 
that many persons are in no sense loath 
to turn a hobby into a source of addi- 
tional income. She speaks of the articles 
for which instructions are given as 
“natural money-makers” and points out 
that a hobby may well open a door “to 
a serious and remunerative activity 
which you can practice either for pin 
money or as a full time occupation.” 
The appeal of “Handicrafts and Hob- 
bies” should in no way be lessened be- 
cause it seems primarily directed to the 
beginner in each of the subjects covered, . 
for no matter how wide your hobby 
experience, you're almost sure to be a 
beginner in many of the fields with 
which the book deals so successfully. 


stages of craft projects, add greatly 
the 
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For FUN — For PROFIT! YOU DO BETTER 





With SAVAGE DESIGNS and PATTERNS! 


For Modern Handicraft Ideas at Low Cost - - - 


Use the SAVAGE CRAFT SERIES! 





COPPER PICTURE 
DESIGNS NO. 2 


pay A Instructions—How 
to Make Beautiful Cop- 
per Pictures—for Hi 
for Profit! Magnificent 
Designs to Trace & Tool 
sizes! Authentic 
Balinese dancers 

leads, Tropical 
Birds, African Heads, 
Black Leopard. Striking 
Picture Pairs 


~~ 




















DESIGNS FOR 
COPPER TOOLING 


Superb designs, Simple 
instructions! Eleven 
easy-to-trace, exclusive 
pictures, ideal for be- 
ginners! Picture-pairs & 
singles: Modern Horses 
Heads, Flowers, Jungle 
Bird, Native Figure, 
Chinese, Swan. 


Send Only.............. $1 
COPPER FIREPLACE SCREEN DESIGN 


At Last! Make tooled fireplace screen—gor- 
eous Jungle Bird design! Easy-to-do, Exclusive! 
n 30” x 30” sheet. 75 t 


Send Only... 
Another First!. Stunning Jungle Bird design 

















COPPER WOODBASKET DESIGN 


matches Fireplace Screen! A Savage Original 
—simple- ! rn 
Send Only. Oc 

















For LEATHERCRAFT! 


LEATHERCRAFT DESIGNS 
FOR MEN! 
































SAVAGE & SAVAGE - 1206 MAPLE AVE., LOS ANGELES 15, CALIF. 


Just Out! Treasure Chest of 45 designs—ex- 
clusively for men! Wonderful gifts—-wonderful 
to sell! Can be tooled, carved—easy-to-trace 
& follow. Shows what stamps to use. Personal 
& desk items, den accessories, and more—all 
in ge designs-for-men! . ¢ 

Send Only $1 


DESIGNS FOR LEATHERCGRAFT 
Chockful of ideas, patterns, to tool or carve! 
~~ Billfolds, Handbags, Desk Sets, Watch 








Bands, Coasters, Holster, Eyeglass Case, Play 
Shoes, Card Case, Book Covers, Cuffs—more! 
only. $1 
Only. 


EXCLUSIVE MONOGRAM-ALPHABETS 
For Leathercraft, Glass Etching, Metals; Wood, 
Textiles, all crafts. Exclusive monogram 

letters in 5 sizes! Emblems of fraternal, vet- 
oo organizations, scouts, etc. Easy-to-trace! 


Only. 





Dealers! Generous Discounts! 








Prolific Is the Word 


for Hamsters 


ANN MORETON 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY Roy THIGPEN 


Starting with one tiny, furry hamster, an Alabaman 


develops a $4,000-a-week business in three years. 


= ARE golden in more ways 
than you might think. Have you 
ever heard of a $1-debt turning into a 
$4,000-a-week business in thirty-six 
months? That's exactly what happened 
to Albert F. Marsh of Mobile, Alabama. 
Marsh took a single male hamster 
in; payment of a $1-debt that a blind 
friend: owed him. He liked the “little 
fellow” instantly but since there’s no 
future in one hamster, he promptly 
ordered two female hamsters from Illi- 
Sois to start his hamster ranch—though 
he didn’t know it would go so far as 
that at the time. The hamsters were 
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simply a hobby that required little time 
and effort, compared to the relaxation 
they afforded him from his work as a 
highway engineer. 

Within three months the hamsters, 
most prolific animals known, had pro- 
duced at such a rete that his garage, in 
which he had housed them, was over- 
flowing. Marsh’s car was pushed out 
onto the street to make room for the 
healthy hamsters. 

“I knew something had to be done 
about it,” Marsh recalls. “What had 
started out as a pleasant pastime turned 
into a headache until I thought about 








selling the hamsters through a local 
pet shop.” 

Marsh now chuckles reminiscently 
about the whole thing as he looks across 
the modern building that houses the 
largest number of hamsters owned by a 
single breeder in the entire world! He 
recalls that he placed 200 hamsters with 
the pet shop and that all of them were 
sold within a week. The shop was forced 
to start rationing the animals and put 
only a few on sale each week. Within 
less than two years Marsh sold more 
than 3,000 hamsters in Mobile alone. 
As Marsh’s sales and hamsters both mul- 
tiplied at a rapid rate, he found that his 
hobby was consuming more and more of 
his time. Finally, after fourteen months 
of raising hamsters in his spare time, he 
resigned his highway engineer's job and 
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The eight hamsters shown here with 


a their mother constitute an average size lit- 


ter, although occasionally a female will 


- give birth to ten or eleven offspring. These 


youngsters are at the weaning age. 


subsequently has devoted all of his time 
to his hamstery. 


HE HISTORY of hamsters in the 

United States is young, since the 
animals have only been native to this 
country for the past twelve years. Ham- 
sters are said to have been discovered by 
a priest in Palestine. They had been 
used for laboratory experimental work 
and were brought to America in 1938 
by a U. S. Department of Public Health 
Station in Louisiana to be used in con- 
nection with leprosy research. All ham- 
sters in the United States are descendants 
of this single importation. 

Hamsters are excellent laboratory ani- 
mals, having probably the most respon- 
sive constitution of all animals; their 
reactions are more rapid and definite 
than those of other animals customarily 
used in laboratory experiments. Exten- 
sive work was first done with them in 
the different forms of leprosy. Amazed 
scientists discovered that the hamster is 
capable of reacting under laboratory 
tests to more human diseases than any 
other animal. Also they can get along 
with less food than any other animal 
except the mouse. 


“Most of my animals are sold to in- 
dividuals who use them for pets,” Marsh 
says, “although I do sell some to hospi- 
tals. However, the demand is so great 
that so far I haven't been able to fill 
the orders received from individuals who 
want the animals for pets or breeding 
purposes.” 

Because of the increasing demand for 
hamsters, Marsh now has six breeders 
taising animals for him. One shipper 
who makes almost weekly shipments 
earned a little over $2,000 in twelve 
months. Women seem inclined to like 
this hobby as well as men and the three 
who are raising hamsters for Marsh have 
earned well over $200 each in a few 
months time. 


“A hobbyist that will hustle can raise 
100 hamsters a week in his spare time 
at a feed cost of less than ten cents each,” 
Marsh asserts. “We pay an average of 
$85 a hundred.” 
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HAs ARE small, friendly, little 
animals about five or six inches 
long and weigh a little over a quarter 
of a pound when full grown. The color 
over the back is soft mahogany red with 
darker markings on the forehead and 
cheeks. The stomach color is white with 
a bluish cast. The stubby tail is about 
a quarter of an inch long. Probably their 
most unusual feature is the roomy shoul- 
der pouch in which they cram their 
food. Their disposition is friendly and 
inquisitive. 

Hamsters are naturally tame and do 
ndt require a special training period to 
make pets of them. They are intelligent 
and learn quickly. The males are more 
affectionate and respond more readily to 
petting than the females do. 





In the primitive stage hamsters lived 
on bugs, grubs, lizards and other small 
ground creatures. The domestic ham- 
ster can live well on table scraps alone, 
both cooked and uncnoked. “However,” 
Marsh says, “the best diet for producing 
and raising large litters of young and 
keeping the pet hamster in best disposi- 
tion, consists of two main items which 
should be fed daily—green vegetable 
leaves and a high protein pelleted feed.” 

The pelleted feed may be any type 
fed to animals that contains at least 20 
per cent protein. Dog foods and labora- 
tory rations are best because they con- 
tain more meat scraps, making them more 
like the grub element of the primitive 
diet. Dog foods are used extensively 
because they can be bought at any gro- 





Patricia Clements of Mobile, Alabama, will vouch for the fact that hamsters make 


lovable pets. 
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cery store. Marsh warns, however, that 
one should always look for the food 
analysis content on the package. The 
pellets are preferred because their use 
eliminates waste. Loosé food gets mixed 
with the pen litter and is not as econom- 
ical. 

Vegetable and fruit trimmings from 
one household will be sufficient for a 
pair of hamsters. Trimmings discarded 
from grocery stores may be had for 
breeding herds. Most stores are glad to 
give these trimmings to anyone who will 
take them away at certain times each 
day. A more satisfactory way, though, 
is to pay a weekly sum for trimmings 
and use them daily. 


eevee hamsters will eat any- 
thing: meats, nuts, vegetables and 
fruits but they cannot subsist on a one- 
item diet. It is generally believed that 
‘vitamin E increases and prolongs the 
“breeding life of the hamster. Vitamin E 


is found in lettuce leaves and raw pea- 
nuts. Wheat germ oil, sold in concen- 
trated form, may be put on feed to sup- 
ply vitamin E. 

Hamsters consume less than half an 
ounce of food for each animal per day. 
The average feed cost for each hamster 
is less than 114 cents per week. Grow- 
ing animals eat more than mature ham- 
sters. Prepared feed pellets of 34-inch 
diameter, sometimes called blocks, have 
an advantage over smaller pellets. The 
average hamster will not attempt to put 
this larger size in his shoulder pouches 
but will store it by carrying it in his 
teeth. A smaller pellet will absorb some 
moisture ftom the cheek pouches and 
be more likely to spoil in the stock pile. 
The %-inch pellet affords a simple 
measuring medium. Mature hamsters 
require 1 to 1)4 pellets a day and grow- 
ing stock requires 144 to 2 pellets each 
day. 

“A hamster should be picked up as 





No wonder Albert Marsh wears a happy smile as he displays these hamsters. The 
little creatures have changed the entire course of his _ establishing him as an in- 


dependent business man. 
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you would a baseball, cupped in the palm 
of your hand with all fingers around his 
body,” Marsh explains. “Don’t attempt 
to grab one end of the hamster because 
this will cause him to struggle and be- 
come frightened. The most practical 
approach is to pick him up with his 
head toward you.” 

A hamster may be held for making 
close examinations by grasping him 
around the neck with your fingers. No 
special restraining movements should be 
made before the animal is removed from 
the pen. 

Hamsters are welcomed 
schools because they are more practical 
than birds and bees to teach the basic 
principles of animal life. The short 
gestation period and rapid maturity 
make it possible to study the whole life 
cycle in a single semester. 

A hamster hobbyist in Florida bred a 
female hamster and loaned her, cage and 
all, to the biology class in his local high 
school for a project. The class now has 
six dandy cubs. The arrangement is 
that the pupils can raise the cubs right 
through until they are grown, when the 
hobbyist gets them. That way he gets 


the animals and the children get the 


learning. 


HAs ARE entirely without odor 
and because of this are practical for 
household pets. Any cellar, barn, ga- 
rage or room that allows reasonable 
ventilation is suitable for hamsters. The 
average garage has ample space to pro- 
vide for a stack of hamster pens along 
the wall and still leave room for parking 
the family car. Outdoor pens may be 
used provided they are protected from 
the rain. Hamsters are contented and 
thrive in small pens. As an example, 
Marsh has found greater use for the 
breeding pen than any other. It is used 
for females to raise their young, for in- 
dividual breeders and for developing six 
to ten to maturity. Its over-all length is 
twenty inches; inside width is eleven 
inches, and the inside height is seven 
inches. 

These pens may be stacked one on 
top of the other as high as can be com- 
fortably reached, or as high as a stack 
of eight, using a light step ladder to 
reach the top peas. Marsh’s experience 
has proved that these light single unit 
pens are superior to any arrangement 
where several pens are built together, 
or where pens are fastened to the wall. 


in many 
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Albert Marsh helps transfer to an express cart a truck load of hamsters bound for 


his customers all over the world. Marsh makes two shipments to European countries 


every week, 


The lift-off lid is better than the hinged 
side door because when it is lifted young 
nursing hamsters will not fall out as 
they do from pens with doors. Self 
cleaning wire bottomed pens are not 
satisfactory, because hamsters were un- 
derground dwellers in their native status 
and do not feel comfortable on open 
mesh floors. 


There are two types of water con- 
tainers in general use among the 3,000 
breeders in the United States but it is 
generally agreed that the gravity water 
bottle is the superior method and Marsh 
uses it altogether. To make a water bot- 
tle he uses a four-ounce pharmaceutical 
bottle with a one-inch opening. A 344- 
inch copper tubing is inserted into the 
Opening made in a number 6 laboratory 
stopper. The tube has a 60 degree bend 
where it comes out of the stopper, so 
that water hangs at the end of the tub- 
ing until the hamster drinks it. The 
bottle is set upside down in a wire 
loop that holds it securely on the side 
of the pen. To test the bottle, simply 
touch the end of your finger to the tub- 
ing and the water drops off. 

Hamsters should have some kind of 
floor litter about 144. inches deep. They 
use this for bedding, hiding their food 
and simply to kick around for fun. Soft 
light wood shavings may be had at any 
planing mill simply for the asking. Other 
types of floor litter are dry grass, pine 
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needles, peanut hulls, excelsior or saw 
dust. In cold weather, bedding must be 
provided in addition to the floor litter. 
Cloth, paper napkins, or cotton may be 
used successfully. If the hamsters are in 
outside pens, more bedding material 
will be required for the deep tubular 
entrances that lead to their dens. 


HAst=8s ARE clean to the point of 
being finicky. After one has been 
handled, he will invariably wash him- 
self by licking his coat, as a cat does. 
There is no noticeable odor even in a 
large breeding house, if the pens are 
cleaned once a week. A representative 
of the State Health Department in- 
spected Marsh’s Gulf Hamstery and de- 
clared, “This place is as clean as a par- 
lor.” As a rule, the only odor is that 
from decaying food and it’s better to 
feed the animals just the amount of 
green perishable foods that they will 
eat from one feeding to another. 


In cleaning the pens the animals 
should first be removed and then the 
litter and bedding dumped out, or if 
the litter doesn’t need changing, only 
the soiled corner need be removed. “We 
find it a simple matter to scoop the 
corner out with a piece of galvanized 
sheet metal,” Marsh says, demonstrating 
the simplicity of it with a simple sweep- 
ing movement that completes the work 
in a moment. 


% 
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Albert Marsh has found a hamster pen 
like this, with water containers attached, to 
be the most satisfactory for general all 
around use. . 





Nests of nursing young should not 
be disturbed before their eyes are open. 
Young hamsters are born blind and do 
not open their eyes until the sixteenth 
day. After the sixteenth day the mother 
and young should be removed for a 
thorough cleaning of the pen. The 
soiled corner is removed weekly regard- 
less of the age of the young ones. 


Hamsters have no disease of their 
own. They are not bothered with di- 
gestive troubles and their feeds may be 
as varied as the owner likes without 
causing them to become upset. Occa- 
sionally ‘one may have to be doctored 
with a methylated swab for the scratches 
caused from fighting while in the breed- 
ing pen. The natural life span of a 
hamster is from two to three years. 

After a female hamster has been sep- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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In four years a Chicago housewife has advanced from 


repainting a bottle for her aunt to supplying a nation- 





In decorating a glass, one of the first steps taken by Barbara Long is to draw on 
heavy paper a pencil: outline of the sketch which she will paint on the glass. 


A Glass Painting 


Experiment 


MARION SACHEN 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY HOWARD S. KRICK 


M* Barbara Long of Chicago, Illi- 
nois, was as busy as any combined 
white-collar girl and housewife could 
be, when she happened to experiment 
with renovating an antique bottle. 

She was so successful that today her 
handpainted, frosted glassware is recog- 
nized all over the country. 


Mrs. Long’s initial venture started her 
on the road to a full s€ale business, ¢m- 
ploying:four assistants. In the four years 
that her glasses have been on the market, 
tlié demand for them has never waned. 
~ “Te all started as a hobby,” she ex- 
plains, “when my aunt expressed dismay 
over a handpainted little bottle she had 
purchased in Hungary. Its gay peasant 
figures and hand-carved decorative cork 
were faded and chipped. My aunt asked 
me if I couldn’t restore it. I'm always 
eager to try my hand at art and craft- 


work, and I welcomed the task.” 

But Mrs. Long would not begin the 
work, she recalls, until she had found the 
perfect medium. She inquired at sev- 
eral paint stores. Then, following the 
advice of a local paint dealer, she re- 
touched the bottle with signwriters’ 
colors in japan (a form of lacquér). The 
finished work rivaled the colors of a 
Renoir masterpiece. 


Her aunt was so pleased with the re- 
sult that she kept Mrs. Long busy for 
several weeks, decorating more bottles 
which she had collected for their un- 
usual, attractive shapes. Thus Mrs. Long 
was started on a business venture, al- 
though at the time she did not dream 
of such a thing. She was employed in 
the art department of a printing plant, 
where she was quite satisfied with her 


position. 


wide demand for hand decorated glassware. 





The outline sketch is placed inside the 
glass to serve as a guide for Mrs. Long. 
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+ A FEW weeks after she had painted 
the glassware for her aunt, Mrs. 


Long’s journalist husband found his 
schedule of work changed so that she 
was needed at home to cook regular 
daytime meals for him, and she could 
not go on working at paid employment. 
But what was she to do with all her 
spare time? 

The thought came to her that as the 
painted bottles had been so successful 
with her aunt, they ought to. be market- 
able. She asked her husband's opinion. 
The answer was a brand new five-dol- 
lar bill and the heartening reply, “Go 
to it.” 

It was a bitterly cold, snowy day in 
December, 1944, when a friend drove 
Mrs. Long to a junk shop, where she 
invested the sum of $3.25 in dusty bot- 
tles and jugs that filled the back seat 
of the car. The rest of the $5 went for 
signwriters’ colors and turpentine. Mrs. 
Long had the necessary brushes, ordinary 
red sable water color brushes, the kind 
she uses in her work at present. 


Works 


Rather shy, she speaks of her first 
sale with the awed, happy surprise she 
felt when it was made. She had taken 
six bottles to a neighborhood gift shop. 
Each was ornamented: with a smiling boy 
or girl in peasant dress, accompanied 
by a waddling, life-like | goose, . or, -a 
duck swimming in a nearby pool, sum- 
mery and rustic with reeds. 


_ She had expected to be turned down 
on her first attempt to sell them, per- 


haps more than once. But as soon as: the 
proprietor saw the clear, bright colors, 
and :attractive, gay figunes,:he smiled 
with:-delight. “He ‘said they were just 
what he'd | been looking for,” Mrs. Long 
recalls, 

“My customers want something cheer- 
ful, new,” he said. “These will bring a 
smile to everyone who sees them.” He 
paid‘ $9.50 for them. ; 
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“And they had cost me only a few 
cents,” Mrs. Long reminisces. 


ger SALE encouraged her to try other 
gift shops. In less than one month 
she had cleared $40. Then she added 
glasses to her bottles. She made up sets 
of decanters decorated with a peasant 
goose girl, augmented with flowers and 
other suitable flourishes, while the 
matching glasses were decorated with 
the ducks or geese. 

» Next she decided to adda department 
store to her list of customers. She work- 
ed out a design of ‘cartoon-like animals, 
including kangaroos, monkeys, ducks, 
penguins and others, each holding a 
glass recognizable as a mixed drink con- 
tainer. She painted these on 5-ounce and 


12-ounce glasses. Carefully, she packed | 


samples in a small suitcase, and car- 
ried it to a store in Chicago's loop. 

Again she was almost incredulous 
when the buyer ordered over $200 
worth. 


(Continued on Page 58) 





Following the outline sketch, visible 
through the glass, Mrs. Long paints a floral 
design on the outside of the glass.’ ° 





This. display of some of the glassware decorated by Barbara Long includes some 
of her. most: popular original designs.. The glasses on the top sheif were painted to 
order for a collector of Civil War material who specified that the design show. crossed 
American and Confederate flags. 
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For nearly seventy years an Illinois man has maintained a 


family tradition by weaving sturdy baskets, first as 


a hobby, now as a trade. 





A Washet Waker 


@ tees: DAYS were already beginning to 
get longer, portending the end of 
winter. Even though the snow still lin- 
gered in the shadows on the north side 
of the barn and house, there was a hint 
of spring in the air, or perhaps it was 
merely an old man’s wishful thinking. 
The winter had been cold and long. 
Yet there was work to be done before 
the sap came up in the trees, for as every 
basket maker knows, the best wood for 
baskets must be cut in the winter, and 
the young white oaks down in the grove 
on Rector bottoms needed to be brought 
in. Pausing in his work for a moment 
to glance at the setting sun, Grandpa 
Richardson, the old basket maker of 
Broughton, Illinois, reckoned he'd have 
to go down to the grove next week for 
sure. Then, picking up the small basket 
on which he had been working, he slow- 
ly limped down the stairs. 

The table was set for the evening 
meal, and the kitchen seemed cozy and 
warm. Making three baskets was a good 
day’s work for an old man, and he was 
tired and hungry. Sinking into a chair 
by the stove, he said, “You know, Ger- 
trude, there’s nothing to this old super- 
stition that Friday the thirteenth is an 
unlucky day.” 

His daughter Gertrude, whom he af- 
fectionately calls “the girl,” hardly 
glanced up from her work as she asked, 
“Why, pa?” 

“Well,” he responded, “today I am 
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78 years old and I have made three good 
baskets.” 

This time the girl stopped her work 
and said in a stricken voice, “Oh, pa, 
we forgot your birthday.” 

Pa Richardson only chuckled a little. 
“I almost forgot it myself,” he said. 
“Seventy-eight years sure passed awfully 
fast and I don’t feel old.” 


Sou HAS a way of passing quickly 
and of bringing changes. Not so 
many years ago there was a great need 
for baskets of all kinds, for the pioneer 
had no paper containers as we have to- 
day. In those years, basket-making was 
both an art and a necessity. Today, al- 
though basket-making is still practiced 
in some regions, especially in the hills of 
Kentucky, the sturdy hand-made baskets 
of pioneer days are rarely seen. Basket- 
making has become practically a lost art. 

The history of this craft is revealed in 
the history of the Richardson family, for 
Samuel Wesley Richardson represents 
the third generation of basket makers, 
his father and grandfathet both having 
worked at this occupation. “Wess,” when 
he was very young, began helping his 
father weave baskets and has been mak- 
ing them for almost seventy years. Now 
the old man laments that none of his 
seven children ever learned the craft or 
seemed particularly interested in it. 
Rather wistfully, he says, “I guess there 
won't be anyone around here doing this 


work after I'm gone. Jim Wagner used 
to make tolerably good baskets, but Jim 
has been dead for several years, now.” 
To Richardson’s knowledge, there are 
no other basket makers in the region. 
This fact rather puzzles the old man be- 
cause there has been a constant demand 
for his products. 

Frequently, visitors stop at the little 
white frame house on the edge of 
Broughton to watch Richardson demon- 
strate his craft. He always seems de- 
lighted at this attention but seldom lets 
conversation interfere with his work, 
and basket-making is work. By steady 
application, the old man is able to turn 
out three baskets a day; but it is not 
every day that he feels up to such a 
schedule. There are many “tricks” to 
the trade of basket-making as there are 
in other occupations. Grandpa Richard- 
son gladly éxplains each step as he 
works. 

To begin with, he points out, it is 
important to have the proper kind of 
wood for weaving the baskets—ash, 
hickory, or white oak can be used. Rich- 
ardson prefers to work with white oak. 
The trees, he goes on to explain, should 
be felled in the winter when the sap is 
down, for then the wood seems to be 
tougher and less subject to decay. It is 
preferable to choose white oaks not over 
eight inches in diameter. Trees growing 
close together on low ground are best, 
for they are apt to be tall and straight. 
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Any experienced basket maker can usu- 
aily spot the most suitable trees without 
difficulty, but Grandpa Richardson ad- 
mits that occasionally even he is fooled 
and brings in a knotty tree. 

After the trees are cut, the logs are 
brought in and stacked until they are 
needed. Pointing to the stack of logs 
beside the chicken house, the old man 
explains that “getting the timber is the 
worst part of the job and the part that 
discourages most prospective basket 
makers.” It takes a great deal of time 
and patience to cut the long, thin, rib- 
bon-like strips of wood used in weaving. 


Mc: OF Richardson’s preparatory 
work is done in his shop by the 
chicken house. Following him out to 
this workshop in the back yard, the 
visitor is immediately impressed by the 
primitive tools that the basket maker 
uses. Here in a rickety old building with 
a straw-covered floor, knives, axes, and 
an old shaving horse are all that can be 
seen. The shaving-horse, a crude vice- 
like contrivance made of hand-hewed 
timbers, is itself an antique, having been 
in service for many years. Standing 
among his tools, Richardson explains the 
method of preparing the wood. 

He explains that the log is divided 
into sections, first into halves, then quar- 
ters and so forth, with the final divi- 
sions known as bolts. The bolts are 
fastened in the shaving horse and 
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On a shaving horse that is nearly as old. as he is, 78-year-old Samuel Wesley 
Richardson squares a strip of wood known as a bolt, which will then be divided into 
splits for weaving into a basket. 


“squared” with a drawing knife. They 
are then rived and shaved into long thin 
ribbon-like pieces of wood known as 
“splits.” A leather patch on the right 
knee of the old man’s trousers suggests 
the method of shaving the splits which 
are held against the knee and scraped 
with a knife. The splits are very thin, 
several often being made from one ring 
of growth on a tree. A good log will 
often supply splits nine feet in length, 
and in the old days, good trees were not 
hard to find. Today it is a different 
story, and shorter splits frequently have 
to be used. If the splits are used on the 
day they are cut, they are very pliable. 
Otherwise, they must be soaked in hot 
water for awhile before they are suitable 
for weaving. After the splits are pre- 
pared, the actual basket-making begins. 


hea METHOD of making a basket de- 

pends, of course, upon the type of 
basket desired. Richardson explains that 
he does not make “fancy baskets.” His 


are plain sturdy ones with wooden han- 
dles, and he makes them in three sizes, 
peck, half-bushel and bushel. The same 
general method is used in making all 
of them; however, the number and 
length of ribs vary. Sixteen ribs are used 
in making a peck or half-bushel basket 
while twenty are needed for a full 
bushel. “The ribs of a bushel basket are 
three feet, two inches in length; the ribs 
of a half-bushel are’ two feet, eight 
inches, and the ribs of a peck are two 
feet, two inches,” Grandpa Richardson 
explains patiently. 

At this point, the uninformed ob- 
server is apt to exclaim, “That’s very 
interesting, Mr. Richardson, but what 
is a rib?” 

Smiling a little, the old man points 
to the strips of wood on the floor and 
explains: “The ribs are about the same 
thickness as a split, but instead of being 
long straight ‘ribbons,’ they are shaped 
somewhat like an airplane propellor, to 
use a modern example; that is, they are 
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narrow in the center and wider at the 
ends. You see, the center part is about 
three-eighths inches while the larger part ° 
is an inch in width. The ribs are the 
vertical stays of the basket.” 





































The explanation becomes clearer as 
the old man begins to weave, for the 
easiest way to learn the art of basket- 
making is to watch Grandpa Richardson 
work. The making of a peck basket well 
illustrates his method. 





A’ THE beginning, eight ribs are laid 

down one on top of the other, 
crossing inthe center, so that a circle 
of ribs is formed, appearing very much 
like a pin wheel (Figure 1). Then the 
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in a lattice-like fashion with only one 
split. In order to do this, one of the 
basket ribs must be divided (note split 
rib on Figure 2). 

“That is one step I find hard to ex- 
plain,” the old man confesses as he 





Figure 1. At the beginning, eight ribs are 
laid down one on top of the other, 
crossing in the center, so that a circle 
of ribs is formed, appearing very much hit] 
like a pin wheel. 
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yo Figure 2. Two splits are laced one over and one under each 
rib for about five rounds, forming the first bottom. 


pauses in his work. “It’s easy to under- 
stand, though, if you try weaving a 
basket. You see, in order to weave with 
one split and form a lattice pattern, an 
uneven number of ribs must be used; 


so by splitting one rib I have thirty- 
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old man places his knee upon the center “Y* a Y bhg 
of the circle to hold the ribs in place as ; S AN | YY BAEZ 
he ties two splits to the bottom rib. XS \\ | |) I 
These splits are laced one over and one S/ [™ \ \N | y, yy, b 4 
under each rib for about five rounds. “a KV 7s4 Look E 
“This,” explains the basket maker, “is the <= <\ VZ Os aA 
first bottom.” ( Figure 2) = — Mi lead Ly Es —w \\ EF a” 

Next, the other eight ribs are ar- 7 ae | UE] CE 
ranged in pin wheel fashion on top of Z > af \\ ~~ 
the first eight, making a “second bot- F\ \ KOZ f N VOSS = 
tom.” (Figure 3)  \e Yy YI | WD OAIa/ /S 

Now there are sixteen ribs or thirty- a Cl Y | \ SX > L~ 
two half-ribs through which the splits RY ") f \ 
are to be laced. It would be a difficult AES \\ NPS 
and useless job to continue weaving ee / el! \ at S 
with two splits, lacing one over and one 4% i a ™ | a\\ 
under each rib thirty-two times around. Pay | KN << 
“Since the bottom of a basket is apt to 8 niet AN 
wear out first, I make ‘it stronger by ~ “*) he a 
double weaving,” Richardson explains. ‘Figure 3.. Eight additional ribs are arranged in pinwheel fashion: > Maine 
From now on, the lacifig ‘is continued on top of the first eight, making a second bottom. wi 
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“sper three rather than thirty-two ribs to work 

















with.” 

Picking up a basket, Richardson 
points out that the first time around, the 
split will be over the first rib and under 
the second rib. On the next time around, 
the split will be under the first rib and 
over the second, thus producing the de- 
sired lattice weave. However, any basket 
maker knows that this weave cannot be 
produced with an even number of ribs, 
for then the split will go under the 
same rib each time and over the same 
rib each time so that the ribs are not 
held in place. The principle is the same 
as that employed in any form of weav- 
ing—the pattern must vary. The ex- 
planation becomes very clear as Richard- 
son continues weaving with one split, 
weaving until about one-third of the 
length of the ribs is used up. 

Then, after the second bottom is 
tramped down to keep it from bulging, 
the ribs are bent up to form a basket 
shape (as shown in Figure 4), and the 
weaving is resumed. Of course, it takes 
a great many splits to complete a basket, 
so that, from time to time, new ones 
must be inserted, the splits overlapping 
about four inches where they are jointed. 
The weaving is carried to about one and 
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Figure 4. After the second bottom has been tramped down 
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to keep it from bulging, 


the ribs are bent up to form a basket shape. 


~ 
aN 
one-half inches from the end of the BS 


ribs. At this time, the basket is set 
aside. 


¢¢ NEVER complete a basket at one 
sitting,” Richardson says, “because 
it is best to let the woven fibers dry for 
several days before adding the hoops 
and handle. The wood shrinks a little 
as it drys; then the weave becomes rather 
loose. After the wood is thoroughly dry, 
I force the splits together in order to 
_ tighten the weave, and the basket is 
ready to be finished. Thus, when the 
actual weaving is completed, the basket 
is set aside and work is continued on a 
dry basket. Once the weave is forced 
tightly together, the protruding ends of 
the ribs are tucked down, and a handle 
is placed on the basket. I usually carve 
a lot of handles and hoops at one time, 
so I have them when I need them.” 
Next, a sturdy wooden hoop is placed 
on the inside rim of the basket, slipping 
into the notches on the handle, and a 
lighter hoop turned around the outside 
rim. Both hoops are held in place by 
splits which are laced, shoe-string fash- 
ion, around the hoops, attaching them to 
the ribs of the basket (Figure 5). 
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Figure 5. The hoops are held in place by 
splits which are laced, shoe-string fash- 
ion, around the hoops, attaching them 
to the ribs of the basket. 


~ 


By this time, beads of perspiration 
have formed on the old man’s forehead. 
Straightening up from his work, he an- 
nounces the basket is almost completed. 
All that remains to be added is a small 
“stand” on thé bottom to insure longer 
wear. This stand is made of twisted 
splits which are laced in and out of the 
woven basket to form a circular support 
(Figure 6). 

“There you are,” he exclaims as he 
holds ‘the completed basket. “I made 
pretty good time on that, didn’t I?” 


Ye 
Figure 6. A stand is made of twisted 
splits which are laced in and out to 
form a: circular support on the bottom 
of the basket. 


He has worked quickly, too, yet it 
has taken at least two hours. In order 
to weave three baskets a day, it is évi- 
dent that all preparatory work would 
have to be done in advance. 
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Surrounded by completed baskets of various sizes, Samuel Wesley Richardson 
displays a partly finished one on which he is working. Richardson can make about 


three baskets a day. 


"? ANY practical-minded visitor who 
wonders about the profit in such 
work, Richardson good-naturedly ex- 
plains, “The largest baskets sell for 
$2.50, the medium sized ones for $2, 
the peck baskets for $1.50, and chair 
bottoms are 75 cents.” 
“Chair bottoms?” 


“Yes,” Richardson explains, “I weave 
bottoms in chairs, too, but I'd rather 
make baskets.” He admits that his prices 
are low in comparison with the market 
price for such work. “But at least, I 
don’t have to worry about income tax,” 
he adds with a twinkle in his eye. 

In his younger days, Richardson 
merely made baskets as a side-line or 
hobby, “as the young folks say,” for he 
was a Carpenter by trade, a good one, 
too, as his neighbors will tell you. But 
now he is old and crippled and unable 
to do hard work. Pointing to the thick- 
soled shoe on his right foot, he explains 
that he has been injured a couple of 
times. The last time, he fell from a 
scaffold and broke his hip. Since then, 
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he has not been able to do carpenter 
work, just make baskets. Thus his 
hobby has become his trade, and the 
back porch bears testimony to his in- 
dustry. 

“The market? Oh, that’s very good,” 
he assures. “Any farmers’ store will buy 
all I can make. They're good egg and 
feed baskets, you know.” 


With a little probing, Richardson ad- 
mits that he could make greater profits 
if he had a boy to help him or if he 
made colored or fancy baskets. He points 
out, however, that there is no expense 
involved in the work. The trees grow 
on the farm, and all he needs to do is 
cut them down. His tools are few. and 
inexpensive. A hand-made shaving 
horse, a pocket knife, drawing knife, 
maul and wedge are all that are needed. 
“So you see, my profit is clear,” Richard- 
son points out. For this reason, Richard- 
son is quite content to work as his 
father and grandfather worked, for it 
keeps him in bread and butter. “An old 
man,” he adds, “doesn’t wish for cake.” 





Melodious Roches 


€¢ TD OCK MUSIC” is not a new kind of 
swing but is music played upon 
a musical invention made about ten 
years ago by Theodore H. Kleeman, of 
Elizabeth, Colorado. The instrument, 
called the “Petronola”, is made entirely 
of stones and is the only one in the 
world. It looks something like a xylo- 
phone, with the bars, or keys, made 
from different size pieces of rock. 

When I went to see the “Pettonola,” 
Kleeman handed me a set of hammers 
and said, “Try playing it. You look like 
a musician.” He towered tall above 
the three-foot Petronola. 

I struck the keys of brown rock. In- 
teresting musical sounds came out. 
“What is it made from? How did you 
happen to invent it?” I asked. 

“Each note,” Kleeman explained “is 
made from a piece of petrified wood. 
Each bar is a slightly different colored 
strip of rock. Each piece is a different 
size. That gives the tones. See?” 

A_ well-known baritone, Kleeman 
made his living by singing for several 
years. Then his wife died. Grief tor- 
tured him. He stopped singing. He 
would have nothing to do with music. 
He thrust it from him. 


NE DAY a flash-flood roared down 
and almost wrecked the towns of 


Kiowa and Elbert, near his home. Klee- © 


man, later, picked up a beautiful piece 
of rock—or petrified wood—near his 
brother’s home. He took it home and 
added ‘it to his rock collection. For rock 
collecting was his hobby. 

By chance one day he touched the 
wood with another piece of rock. He 
heard a fine musical sound. It was the 
note G. He wondered whether there 
were other notes in the rocks. 

He went out into the gullies and 
arroyos and found another piece. It 
sounded the note F. Why not make 
a musical instrument? 

Kleeman tried cutting the keys large 
at one end and smaller at the other. He 
hit them with other rocks. He hit them 
with wood wrapped in a bit of cloth. 
He fastened the rocks at one end so 
that they vibrated. He found a rock in 
the key of “C.” He experimented fur- 
ther and decided to make a keyboard 
something like that of a xylophone. 

A regular xylophone has keys of grad- 

(Continued on Page 56) 
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BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 


Hos: which provide so much 
satisfaction and leisure-time plea- 
sure to the average man and woman, 
are of particular value to the handi- 
capped person, such as the blind. A 
whole new world in hobbies can be 
opened to the blind person through 
Books in Braille and Talking Books, two 
services offered by the Division for the 
Blind, Library of Congress. The Library 
regularly issues check lists, upon request, 
of embossed books, which list the titles 
and authors of books written in braille 
that are available to any blind person 
free of charge, even to the minute de- 
tail of being sent to and from the Li- 
brary through the mails without cost. 


A few examples of books written in 
Braille about hobby subjects are, “Poul- 
try Keeping for Junior Poultry Men,” 
“The Radio Amateur’s Handbook—A 
Manual of Amateur High-Frequency 
Radio Communication,” “The Compleat 
Angler,” (which is a classic book on the 
art and pleasure of fishing) “How to 
Succeed With Bees,” and hundreds of 
other books about diversified hobby 
topics. Braille books can be borrowed 
for a period of thirty days from any one 
of the twenty-five distributing libraries 
situated throughout the United States. 
To obtain the name and location of the 
distributing library- nearest you, com- 
municate with one of your local insti- 
tutions for the blind, or write the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


The Talking Book service operates 
similarly to the Braille Book service, 
except that the entire book is played on 
a phonograph record. To borrow a 
phonograph machine, the blind person 
must send the Library a letter from a 
doctor certifying his blindness. A few 
talking book titles are “Electronics, To- 
day and Tomorrow,” “Home Vegetable 
Gardening,” and “Modern American 
Poetry.” A complete list of available 
Talking Books can be obtained by writ- 
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Ann Foote, Washington Correspondent, Writes 


How government agencies 
can help hobbyists is the 
chief concern of this 
monthly feature. 


ing the Library for their check list of 
Talking Books. Talking books can be 
borrowed for a period of two weeks. 

Since the blind hobbyist cannot read 
this hobby news item for himself, of 
course, it is being written with the hope 
that the non-handicapped hobbyist will 
spread the word of this invaluable serv- 
ice to blind hobbyist friends, neighbors, 
and relatives, and thus pass on the joys 
and rewards that only a hobby can bring. 

ADDRESS: Division for the Blind, 
Library of Congress, Washington 25, 
2 ee 


GARDENS WITHOUT DIRT 


8 ns MUCH publicized and somewhat 
technical hobby of nutriculture, or 
growing crops without soil, has received 
a shot in the arm as a result of a new 
free leaflet published by the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, Department of Agri- 
culture. It is entitled Growing Crops 
Without Soil, and is the only printed 
literature on the subject that can be ob- 
tained at the present moment by the 
public from the federal government. A 
far more complete booklet is the War 
Department Technical Manual TM 20- 
500 entitled Nwtriculture, which is 
eighty-four pages long, liberally illus- 
trated, and sprinkled with helpful tables 
and diagrams. This latter top-notch leaf- 
let grew out of the first-hand experi- 
ences that the army faced in growing 
vegetable gardens without dirt during 
the war in such locations as Iwo Jima, 
British Guiana and Ascension Island. 
However, this booklet- cannot be ob- 
tained by the public. It can be borrowed, 
however, at some of the larger libraries 
in the country. ‘ 

For the hobbyist who is dabbling in 
nutriculture on a more or less hit-or- 
miss basis, there are bulletins which 
give the composition of nutrient solu- 
tions and methods of testing for the vari- 
ous elements. These are issued by the 
State Agricultural Experiment Stations 








at New Brunswick, New Jersey; Woo- 
ster, Ohio; Berkeley, California; and 
Lafayette, Indiana. 


VIEWS ON VIOLETS 


NE OF the most enthusiastic of 

hobbyists is the grower of the 
African violet or Saintpaulia Ionantha, 
which is one of the few satisfactory 
house plants with blue flowers. To help 
you keep your African violets in good 
condition and in constant bloom, the 
Bureau of Plant Industry offers basic 
suggestions and rules, which it has es- 
tablished through study and experi- 
mentation. 


The first requirement is that the 
violet be planted in a soil mixture com- 
posed of about 4 fertile loam, 4 leaf 
soil or peat, and 4% sand. This propor- 
tion is necessary in order that the soil 
be porous enough to allow surplus water 
to pass through it readily. It is also ad- 
visable to provide additional drainage 
by placing a layer of coarse gravel, cin- 
ders, or small pieces of broken flower 
pots at the bottom of the pot. Above all, 
in potting the violet, care should be 
taken to set the plant so that the crown 
is just above the surface of the soil in 
order to prevent decay at the crown or 
at the base of the leaf stalks. 


The warm temperature and dry air 
usually found in living rooms are ideal 
for violet culture, with a day tempera- 
ture of 80° to 85° and a night tempera- 
ture of 60° proving most satisfactory. 
Good light is required, but direct sun- 
light is mot necessary. The soil must be 
kept moist at all times, but it is desir- 
able to keep the foliage dry. Drops of 
water on the leaves are a cause of dis- 
figuring light-colored spots or rings. An 
effective aid to good moisture condi- 
tions is to plunge the pot into peat or 
sphagnum moss held in a larger con- 
tainer and apply water to this material 
as needed to keep the soil moist within 
pots. Since the African violet flowers 
best when partially foot-bound, it is 
advisable to use pots that are in good 
proportion to the size of the plants. 

The best method of starting new 
plants is by leaf cuttings during the 
summer, but they can be started at any 
time. To make a cutting, cut off a ma- 
ture leaf so as to include about an inch 
of the stalk. The stem is then planted 

(Continued on Page. 60) 
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The crepe paper and wire dolls she forms today are.a far 
cry from those a Spokane woman cut out of paper 


as a child. 


Paper Doll 


MABEL C. OLSON 





Ruthellin Nelson displays representative members of the doll family which she 
has created. She sells the dolls for an average of $3 each and has made as many’ 
as seven in one day. 
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Cue PAPER, plaster of Paris, and 
stovepipe wire are the prosaic me- 
dia for the delicate figures created by 
Mrs. Ruthellin Nelson of Spokane, 
Washington. She began making her 
dolls in 1945, after seeing some similar 
ones in the Hillyard library near her 
home. A book on puppets gave her some 
ideas, others she gleaned from material 
printed by the Dennison Manufactur- 
ing Company. These merely suggested 
methods of work with crepe paper; her 
six-inch mites are distinctive models of 
her own creation, which she is constantly 
changing and improving. 

“It seems to me that I’ve always made 
paper dolls,” Mrs. Nelson remarks. 
“When I was very small, it was the 
cut-outs. I was so handy with them that 
they became, you might say, my capital, 
for I used them to bribe my school 
chums to do what I wanted. 

“After I grew up, I tried making rag 
dolls, but they didn’t appeal to me very 
much. I found, however, considerable 
amusement in dressing the little cellu- 
loid bed dolls that were so popular for 
awhile. That, I suppose, was good train- - 
ing for dressing the dolls I make now, 
in scaling the costumes to the small size. 


“I keep hidden the first crepe paper 
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doll I made.” Here Mrs. Nelson laugh- 
ingly displays a little ballet dancer and 
points out its imperfections, which she 
exaggerates; it has many attractive fea- 
tures, and it is-easy to see in it the 
germ idea for her present graceful, mo- 
bile dancers. 


“It is crude and lumpy,” Mrs. Nelson 
says critically, “and I failed to get the 
nicely rounded body I try for; its legs 
do not taper. But I take it out now and 
then, just to compare with the model 
I am working on at the moment. I get 
a chuckle out of it, but I find encourage- 
ment, too, in seeing that my technique 
is improving.” 

Her first love has always been danc- 
ing, and the ballerina, which she sub- 
sequently has improved greatly, was her 
first sale. It went to a doctor in North 
Dakota for $3, the same price she 
charges for the doll today. It is, in fact, 
her average price. But she asks more for 
the Indians, because she dislikes making 
them, and for some dolls which require 
more expensive cloth in their dress, and 
added time to make their more elab- 
orate costumes. 


AS MIGHT be expected, the making of 
the heads was the most difficult 
part of the creating of the dolls. Mrs. 
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Her Gay Nineties belle is among the most popular of the dolls made by Ruthellin 
Nelson. The head is molded from plaster of Paris, the body formed by wrapping 


crepe paper tightly around wire. 


Nelson experimented with several ma- 
terials before choosing plaster: of Paris, 
which gave her the best results. And it 
took two years of hard work to get the 
right cast on the molds she uses for the 
plaster. 

This mold is used only to shape the 
features. To make a double casting 
would require too long a drying time, so 
to make the back of the head she per- 
mits the mold to fill to a rounding meas- 


ure, and then uses her fingers to remove 
the surplus plaster. This method, she 
admits, does not always assure uniform- 
ity in the back of the head, but, since 
it is to be covered by the hair, and some- 
times a hat, symmetry is not important. 

Although Mrs. Nelson has made only 
three molds for the heads, she gets much 
variety in her dolls. They are gay and 
flirtatious, sedate and demure, or intent 
on their dance, as the type demands. 
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This variance she achieves by changes 
im posture and in the painted features. 
The Gay Nineties series, for example, 
with their pompadoured heads atilt, 
their parasols at the most effective 
angles, have a roguish look in their 
eyes, as though set for a little coquettish 
dalliance. 


a" MAKE the Gay Nineties doll, one 
of a group that is most popular, Mrs. 
Nelson first molds the head and leaves 
it to dry at least twenty-four hours. 
Usually she makes several of these heads 
at a time. 

While the heads are drying, she works 
with stovepipe wire to make the frame- 
work for the bodies. “For cutting and 
shaping this wire,” explains Mrs. Nelson, 
“I use a sharp scissors, my fingers, and 
a nasty vocabulary; this is the hardest 
part of the job. Before I go ahead with 
this step, I plan the costume fully, so 
that I will know how to pose the doll.” 

Around the wire she winds crepe 
paper tightly, with a daub of paste here 
and there, until she gets the desired 
shape. Despite the delicate grace of 
the creations, the bodies feel very solid. 
The wire allows for curving of arms 
and legs in natural attitudes; once it is 
wound with the many thicknesses of 
paper, however, ,it becomes rigidly un- 
yielding. 

The dolls’ feet Mrs. Nelson finds 
something of a problem; she makes 
them somewhat long and slender, and 
feels the need of shaping the arch more, 
to achieve a graceful turn to the foot. 
Here again she is her own most severe 
critic, for the beholder of the dolls does 
not demand a perfect similitude of na- 
ture, but enjoys their interpretive qual- 
ity. 

Now the heads are dry, ready for fea- 
tures and hair. This Gay Nineties doll 
has a peaches and cream complexion, 
with vivid blue eyes that look at you 
cornerwise, and heavy eyebrows and 
long eyelashes. Her fine, fluffy, brown 
hair is waved into a high pompadour 
in front, puffed out in back and on the 
sides to cover the ears, and brought into 
a chignon low on the neck. 

The head is glued to the neck, and 
the joining is covered with a tiny ribbon 
neckband of the same shade of blue as 
her eyes. 


eS THE doll is ready for dressing. 
‘Costuming my dolls comes easily 


to me,” says Mrs. Nelson, “as I have 
been sewing and designing dresses for 
myself and neighbors for longer than 
I can remember. Fitting such tiny 
creatures to garments that hang correctly 
does involve a little of the trial and 
error method, since the term of the day, 
pencil slim, may fittingly be applied to 
the dolls, whose waists are so small that 
skirts don’t want to hang as they should. 
I find, myself, too, making them over- 
long. The average height of the doll is 
six inches, so it does not allow for much 
in the way of a skirt.” 

The Gay Nineties doll wears a gray, 
rose-flowered, bustled skirt of rayon, and 
a rose cotton blouse, the snug-fitting 
bodice of which peeps through a panel 
of white eyelet embroidery, repeated in 
the deep cuffs on the long puffed sleeves. 
The lining of the umbrella is of the same 
rose material. The skirt is artfully draped 
to give an illusion of movement, so 
that the doll seems to be strolling. 

In making the umbrella, an important 
accessory of this particular doll, Mrs. 
Nelson uses the same technique as for 
the body. Ribs and handle are of stove- 
pipe wire; the handle is covered with 
brown crepe paper, and the ribs are 
concealed by a lining of rose cotton and 
an outside cover of the rayon material 
used in the skirt. Except for its use 
for the umbrella handle, crepe paper 
does not enter into the makeup of the 
dolls’ clothing or accessories, and is con- 
fined to the forming of the bodies. 


After some experimenting, Mrs. Nel- 
son found that the most economical 
method was to shape the garments to the 
body and glue them on, restricting the 
stitching to the side seams and hems of 
skirts, shaping of puff sleeves, and the 
tacking on of trimmings. The necessary 
stitching is, for most dolls, done on a 
sewing machine, making it faster and 
neater. The Gay Nineties do!l, however, 
has hand sewing, since the dipped hem- 
line and other details do not take kindly 
to the machine. Mrs. Nelson decided 
against detachable garments, because the 
doll is fragile and would not stand much 
dressing and undressing. 


HEN THE doll is dressed, she is 

glued to her plaque. “My hus- 
band sawed me a supply of these rec- 
tangular bases of plywood when I first 
began to make the dolls,” Mrs. Nelson 
recalls. “But since I increased my output, 
and make them to order for customers, 


I learned to do it myself. I found that 
it is a job that requires considerable 
muscle. This base provides equilibrium, 
so the dolls are not in danger of tipping 
over at the least touch, or from being 
placed on a not quite flat surface. To 
cut them, I use an all-purpose tool that 
looks like a key-hole saw; I like it better 
for the purpose than a coping saw.” 

Last of all, Mrs. Nelson attaches a 
name tag by a thread tied about the 
waist, on which is printed in her own 
beautiful lettering, “Gay Nineties.” On 
the under side of the plaque she stamps 
her trade-mark, “A doll by Ruthellin,” 
and the doll is now ready for market. 

Nancy Owen, the Indian doll, is made 
from the same mold, but looks quite 
different. Her slightly downcast head 
makes her seem shy. The paint on her 
dusky cheeks is applied lower, the nose 
is suggested by broader brush strokes, 
and the head sits solidly on the shoul- 
ders, with little neck expanse. These 
details, together with the wide head- 
band, make the face seem broader. The 
eyes are black, the rust tinted skin is 
wrinkled, just as the original Nancy’s 
was. 

Lest Nancy Owen’s garb be thought 
incongruous, it may be well to state that 
Mrs. Nelson made this doll to order, and 
the original did own a hoop skirt, a 
bright red one that was so dear to her 
that she wore it everywhere, even on 
horseback. Her indulgent husband, Ma- 
jor John Owen, in the 1850’s and 1860's 
factor of Fort Owen, on the site of 
Stevensville, Montana, ordered it from 
Helena. 

Different again is the haughty court 
lady, with her white, upswept hair, to 
simulate the powdered coiffure of the 
day, ornamented by a frothy plume, and 
her low-cut, full-skirted costume elab- 
orately trimmed. 


On ONE occasion, Mrs. Nelson made 
a doll about eight inches high, de- 
parting from her usual six-inch stature 
to picture a little girl, an acrobatic friend 
of hers, with a round face. The body 
had to be larger, to be in proportion to 
the head. This doll had blonde hair, and 
wore green rompers and yellow anklets. 


Ironically, the dolls Mrs. Nelson least 
enjoys making have proved the most 
popular. They are the Indian dancers 
and the cowboy and cowgirl characters. 
She likes best the frillily dressed belles 
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of an earlier day, and the dancers of 
ballet and musical shows. 

Her Indian dolls represent several 
tribes, and are usually garbed and 
painted for festive occasions, such as a 
snake dance. They must wear a count- 
less number of seed beads, whose string- 
ing she finds tedious. She has made the 
Hopi Indian, the Navajo, and the native 
of Tehuantepec. The latter she’ likes 
best of the Indians, because they wear 
such striking costumes. Her Tehuantepec 
belle wears a mantilla-like shawl and 
bright, full skirts. 


Mrs. Nelson does not like to go into 
mass production of her dolls, which 
might rob her family of attention. 
Garry, the youngest of her three sons, 
has grown up with the dolls, and takes 
them very much in his busy stride. He 
is a live wire, and cannot be held in 
one place long enough to do much ad- 
miring. Johnny and Tony, on the other 
hand, offer to help her make dolls when 
they grow up; they study her many 
models with great interest. Mr. Nelson 
is proud of his wife’s artistic ability. 

She feels satisfied to make one or 
two dolls a day. However, she was 
curious to see how many she could turn 
out; so she made seven at one time, 
selecting several kinds: to avoid monot- 
ony. It is a good idea, she believes, to 
know that she can make this number, 
as there may be times when prospective 
customers ask her to specify her maxi- 
mum output. The pre-Christmas season 
finds her very busy with the dolls. 


Sxe SHE began the work, Mrs. Nel- 
son estimates, she has made at least 
300 dolls. She is interested now in build- 
ing up a large variety of her characters, 
since she plans to do some advertising, 
and to create a greater range in the 
samples she sends out. With this end 
in mind, she is working on a list of 
200 items she would like to make, for 
mailing to prospective markets. 

“I'm a collector of pictures, from 
which I get many ideas for my dolls, es- 
pecially as to costumes and posture,” 
she explains. “When I work on new 
dolls, I make two of a kind, so that I 
may keep one to copy. 

“Markets come to me through my 
relatives for the most part; I have a mil- 
lion of them scattered all over. I send 
them a doll or two, and their friends 
see them; then orders start coming. A 
recent order is from a photographer in 
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Ruthellin Nelson based this Indian doll on an actual person, Nancy Owen, who 
so loved the red hoop skirt that her husband bought her when they lived in Montana in 
the 1850's, that she wore it everywhere. 


North Dakota, who wants to start a 
collection. His first doll was a Mexican 
hat dancer.” 

Her sister in North Dakota acts as 
her agent, and has placed many dolls 
for her, especially the Indian dancers 


_and cowboys. With her Mrs. Nelson left 


dolls representing the girls in “Little 
Women.” These, however, did not prove 
popular in that locality. For a collector 
in Minnesota she made an Indian dancer 
and “Voices of Spring,” a little girl with 
a basket of flowers. 

Mrs. Nelson places many of her dolls 
through gift shops, leaving samples with 


each dealer for about a month at a time, 
extending the period when dealing with 
shops but recently established. 

The Kimport Company of Independ- 
ence, Missouri, well known doll firm 
which handles original creations, was 
interested in samples she sent it, and 
ordered the ballet and burlesque dancers. 
She feels elated about this sale, as it 
may mean the foundation of a good 
market, and place her on the doll map. 

A correspondence course which Mrs. 
Nelson took from the Washington, D. 
C. School of Art has given her a 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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Don't worry about the vessel that appears to be wrecked on 


the screen, it may be actually a collapsible miniature 


made by a skilled California veteran. 


HIS SHIPS ARE IN 
THE MOVIES 


MABEL WILTON 


Using a knife of his own inventing, a “‘two-way cutter, whittler and carver,” Harold Slack nears completion of a three-masted 
sailing vessel, a type much in demand for use in motion picture: scenes. 
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H* SLACK of Sunland, Califor- 

nia, has turned. his garage into a 
miniature shipyard of sorts, where he 
makes miniature vessels which millions 
of persons watch intently as the craft 
battle storms and engage in other stir- 
ring bits of action on the motion picture 
screens of the nation. 


This man’s workshop would be a 
treasure house for those interested in 
this hobby, inasmuch as it is filled to 
overflowing with ship building material, 
and bits of this and that salvaged from 
ships, together with many interesting 
tools and other articles handed down 
from his grandfather and fisherman 
father. And here it is that one is privi- 
leged to examine almost any kind of 
model ship imaginable, including 
whalers and oilers, schooners and pack- 
ets, steamers and three-riggers. 

A shipbuilder, by trade, Slack is also 
a veteran of World War I and must re- 
port to a veterans hospital at regular 
intervals in order to receive treatment 
for a recurring hip injury. However, he 
does not let this sort of routine interfere 
one bit with his hobby, for when it 
comes time for him to report to the hos- 
pital he simply takes his hobby. right 
along with him and turns his ward into 
a miniature shipyard. And during con- 
valescing periods he continues his work 
at home in his garage. 


ECAUSE HE is one of California's 
foremost authorities on miniature 
sailing vessels, Slack is able to build all 
kinds of models, and hundreds of them 
in number, for use in movie scenes. 
Two large models required for this sort 
of work, so he tells me, were built right 
in his hospital ward during a period of 
treatment. 
The miniature ships, he explains, are 
placed with various companies whose 


business it is to rent them out, in turn, 


to the movie studios. 


“My boats take quite a beating in 


picture work,” Slack says ruefully, “and 
it keeps me pretty busy repairing them. 
Often when a ship is returned to me, 
it has to be completely rebuilt, and in 
some instances it has to be thrown away. 
Sometimes it takes three or four weeks 
to overhaul a ship after it has been used 
in a picture.” 

So, much like the big ocean liners that 
brave the perils of the sea, and which at 
times must be brought into dry-dock 
for repairs, these tiny ships lie hove-to 
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The model of Old lronsides in the foreground is the first ship model which Harold 
Slack made. It has appeared in twenty motion pictures and has also been exhibited 
in museums. At the right is a miniature fishing vessel. 





in World War |, faur-stacked fighting ships like this were called Eagle boats. 
The officer at the right, as well as the ship: itself, are products of Harold Slack’s 
miniature shipyards. 


on Slack’s work bench awaiting their 
repairs before again venturing forth 
upon their “make-believe” sea. 

The sizes of these models vary to 
quite a degree. The largest of them is 
five feet long, three feet wide, and 
six feet high, full rigged. The smallest 
is a one-foot, fully rigged battleship. 


“The majority of my ships can be 
used for several years after I have over- 
hauled them between film jobs,” Slack 

‘plains. “And after that, they are often 
sold as souvenirs, especially to the actors 
or actresses who appeared in the pic- 
tures in which they were used.” 

(Continued om Page 52) 
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Dollars For Dickies 


HEN MY teen-age 

daughter started wear- 
ing “dickies,” or detachable 
collars, with her school sweat- 
ers, I made several of differ- 
ent styles and materials from 
patterns which I designed 
and cut especially to fit. I 
made them with a small front 
and back tied with tapes 
which fit under the sweater 
and kept the collar from slip- 
ping out of place. Soon I had numerous requests for dickies 
for the other girls. They are very simple to make from 
scraps of material. I use plain colors in white and pastels 
in any sort of silk or fine cotton, even the good parts of 
men’s worn-out dress shirts. Small figured, light, print 
silks or rayons or white cotton which has small patterns in 
colors or stripes works up beautifully. I sell the dickies 
for $1 each when I furnish the materials or 50 cents if the 
buyer supplies the material to be used. One may be com- 
pleted in less than half an hour. Mrs. T. A. Rice 











Masculine Quilt Maker 


I WAS retired three years 
ago at the age of 64 and 
am unable to work. Several 
years ago I took up as a 
hobby the collecting of 
quilt patterns and since my 
retirement I have turned to 
my hobby as a means of 
adding a few dollars to my 
income. I secured percale, 
broadcloth and other pieces, 
some from supply houses 
that sell them, and some from shirt and dress factories that 
sell the odd pieces in bundles. From these I have cut 
pieces for Eight Point Star, Trip Around the World, Aunt 
Ann’s Anagram, Saw-tooth and other designs, including 
one of my own designing, made of small square blocks, 
the quilt cover containing 3,185 pieces. I have disposed of 
several Eight Point Star quilts, and a few of the others, and 
find it an interesting as well as worth-while means of 
adding to my income. John E. Gates 
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‘them with silk, and fin- 


Cottage Cheese Route 





RS, SIGURD SKORSETH 
of Park Rapids, Min- 
nesota, has developed a 
neat little money making 
idea as a sideline hobby 
that could be adopted by. 
other people who milk 
cows. Mrs. Skorseth started 
a regular cottage cheese 
route in town, making 
three regular deliveries 
weekly, covering a differ- 
ent territory on each trip. Special labels were made to 
cover the pound cartons of cheese, attractively packed. At 
first, sales were good but later slumped because her custo- 
mers, not knowing different ways of preparing cheese, 
tired of it quickly after having it regularly. Mrs. Skorseth 
assembled a group of cottage cheese recipes in leaflet form 
and handed them out to her customers when delivering 
the cheese. As a result her business picked up again, aver- 
aging from fifty to ninety pounds weekly. 
Melba Klaus Eichen 

















Dressed Up Coat Hangers 


Tt YEARS ago when Sam Dodson of Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, retired at the age of 77 he found time hanging 
too heavily on his hands. He looked about for some sort 
of a hobby to keep him busy. He cut pictures from maga- 
zines and decorated the walls of the basement of his home, 
and after that was finished, he began to make fancy coat 
hangers. He painted the wire a fancy color, and after wrap- 
ping the hangers with cotton, to pad them well, he covered 


ished the ends with colored 
silk threads, They were so 
much admired by his 
friends who saw them, that 
he soon found a ready sale 
for all hetould make at 50 
cents each, which netted 
him a profit of 35 cents on 
each one. Today he has as 
many orders as he can fill. 

Lulu Nethaway 
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Purses From Bottle Caps 


AS AN extra cash idea I make purses of pop bottle caps. 
I take out the wooden cork part of the cap carefully 
with a knife, sliding it easily along the edge. These I sew 
so that they over-lap each other slightly in rows on stron, 

heavy material which can be cut any size and shape desided 
I cut material for the ends of the purse to taper toward 
the top. To cover the bottom and ends I place rows of caps 
laid flat on top of each other. These I string with a string 
through the center. I give the purse a coat of orange shellac 
and it has the appearance of alligator grained leather. I 
line it carefully, fitting it with pockets and coin purse 
and mirrors and place a zipper at the top, adding a few 
bottle caps at the end as a 
zipper pull. Soft drink 
parlors are glad to save 
the bottle caps for me. 
Prices vary as to size but 
a dollar is reasonable for 
a small one. I carry my 
own purses as advertise- 
ments in my home town 
of Oelrichs, South Dakota, 
and they sell themselves. 


Elnora Bogner 








Tin Can Footstools 


I TAKE twelve empty 214-lb. cans, smooth the tops, then 
tape them securely in the form of an oblong square— 
(three rows of four cans). I cover the top with a thick layer 
of cotton and slip-cover the square all over with gay printed 
cretonne. I make ruffles for the side of the footstool and 
leave an opening at one end, which I zipper fasten, so 
the cover can be taken off 
to launder. This makes a 
light weight stool easily 
moved from room to 
room. I sew small ears at 
each end to pick it up by. 
I sell these footstools for 
$3.95. My _ sister-in-law 


owns a gift shop so she 
sells quite a few for me. 
Mrs. Z. Thomas 
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My Grocer Pays Me 





MADE extra money, 

by visiting my grocery 
manager. He's always in- 
terested in reasonable ad- 
vertising. I make handbills 
for grocery stores in my 
home town of North Hol- 
lywood, California, for 
their weekly specials. These 
handbills are either mailed 
or handed out house to 
house by the store. I see 
the manager and he gives me his list of specials for the 
week-end or first of the week. I type these and also illus- 
trate them on stencils, for mimeographing. Then_I deliver 
the work to the store manager. The store pays me for my 
work. It’s easy work for me, and doesn’t take much of my 
time. I sell to as many grocery stores as I can, and there's 


lots of profit in this type of work. 
Marie Hamilton 
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Basement Muscle Builder 


EVERAL YEARS ago a 
friend induced my hus- 
band, Enoch Sundberg of 
Battle Creek, Michigan, to 
begin exercising with bar 
bells and similar equip- 
ment. He became so en- 
thusiastic that he bought 
himself several pieces of 
exercising equipment and 
installed them in our base- 
ment. Mr. Sundberg told 
his friends about the equipment and gradually they began 
dropping in at our house for work-outs. Last summer most 
of the things ordinarily found in a basement were removed 
and my husband installed a shower, ing room and 
additional exercising equipment. He now conducts re 
exercise periods, charging 60 cents a work-out, or a 
month for three work-outs a week. Each man is-given an 
all around developing program and his weight and muscular 
development are checked regularly. The number of patrons 
has increased to such an extent that eventually Mr. Sund- 
berg hopes to build a regular gymnasium separate from 
our house, so that more men may be accommodated. 


Mrs. Enoch Sundberg 
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a i MARJORIE AND GRANT HEILMAN 


‘To HEAR Ruth Kimes tell ‘about it, as a matter of fact,” Mrs. Kimes calmly 
*, © textile’ stenciling is child’s play. In-’ points out, “it’s just as easy as it looks.” 
deed, watching her stencil a neat design © When she conducts stencil class, she 
on a luncheon. cloth, or a scarf, does likes to impress new pupils by a simple 
make. the whole thing seem easy. “And demonstration. “I set up my equipment 
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A luncheon set made by Mrs. Ruth Kimes. Although any number of identical sets could be produced from the same stencils, the 
placing of flowers can be changed to give infinite variation. Almost any material can be stenciled, but cotton, linen, silk and rayon 
are most suitable. Material which has a nap, such as wool, does not lend itself well to stenciling. 
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before the class starts,” she says. “Then 
as class begins, I walk to the table where 
the equipment is, explaining how utterly 
simple and quick stenciling can be. 
While I talk I stipple a design on a nap- 
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When conducting a stencil class away from home, Mrs. Ruth 
Kimes carries all the equipment she needs in a portable type- 
writer case — which proves that stenciling doesn’t require 
much equipment. Actually, all that is needed are a set of textile 
paints, a few brushes, a sharp knife, stencil paper, an ordinary 
plate for use as a palette, and the cloth on which the design 
is to be stenciled. 


Paint can be left on the palettes and simply remoistened with a special liquid 
which looks like white paint, and which acts on textile paint in the same way water 
reacts on water colors. 
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kin or handkerchief. In less than a min- 
ute, I toss the finished product to. mem- 
bers of the audience, and let them pass 
it around. They never fail to be amazed 
—and excited.” 

It’s true that simple work can be 
quickly and effectively done. Neverthe- 
less, attaining the skill and knowledge 
that Mrs. Kimes has is a matter of years 


After the design is traced from regular 
Paper to stencil paper, it is cut out with 
a. sharp..knife. Although stencil paper can 
be purchased, Mrs. Kimes prefers to make 
her own. She buys inexpensive white con- 
struction paper (available in all paper 
stores) and passes it through a bath of 
paraffin, melted on a cookie tin. If handled 
with moderate care, the stencils may be 
used countless times. 


One stencil rnay be used for several dif- 
ferent sections of the finished pattern, and 
more than one color can be used on a 
single stencil. The material being painted 
is usually taped to the workboard, to keep 
it from moving under the pressure of the 
stencil brush. 
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The paint is actually applied through the stencil with a stiff brush made es- 
pecially for stencil work. Mrs. Kimes has found that short strokes (which the photogra- 
phers have indicated by a double exposure), keeping the brush handle vertical all the 
time, are most effective in getting the paint smoothly over the entire pattern. 


For the beginner, the most difficult decision in stenciling is to discover what 
parts of the pattern should be on each stencil. The main point that Mrs. Kimes makes 
is that the stencil cannot be so cut up that it has narrow sections which might bend 
or tear. ‘Parts to be painted different colors should be separated far enough on the 
stencil that chances of paint overlapping are reduced to a minimum. Most patterns 
can be divided into stencils in several equally suitable ways. When in doubt, Mrs. 
Kimes advises using more stencils and not crowding the design. Here is the entire 
process, from original drawing, through two stencils, to the finished product. If the 
paint on the stencil is permitted to dry, the design may be reversed simply by turning 
the stencil to the reverse side. Differing combinations of colors can of course be used. 
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of practice. She originally became in- 
terested in stenciling when, as a mem- 
ber of the school board in her home of 
Tarentum, Pennsylvania, she was given 
a set of stencil paints by a salesman 
eager to have the work added to the 
school’s home economics curriculum. 


c WAS purely by accident that Mrs. 
Kimes went into textile stenciling in 
a professional way. Carrying a blouse she 
had painted for a friend, she went into 
a Pittsburgh department store in search 
of a plain white blouse similar to the 
one she carried. An alert salesgirl asked 
to borrow the blouse for a moment, and 
came back a few seconds later with the 


Making the paint colorfast is a simple 
process. The material should be permitted 
to stand at least twenty-four hours after 
painting (the longer the better though), 
then pressed with a hot iron. Some tex- 
tile paint manufacturers recommend that 
the material be pressed under a pressing 
cloth soaked in vinegar. Mrs. Kimes, how- 
ever, has found in her own work that this 
is unnecessary. Although the paint will 
stand any number of washings, painted 
material should not be dry cleaned, since 
certain types of cleaning fluid will dis- 
solve the paint. 
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store’s buyer. Two hours later Ruth 
Kimes, somewhat dazed, walked out of 
the buyer’s office with a contract which 
kept her busy for several years. 


Mrs. Kimes is horrified now when 
she thinks back on those days when she 
was doing blouses for the store. “At 
times almost every room in the house 
had blouses hanging from the clothes- 
lines,” she recalls. “My husband threat- 
ened to disown me, my children never 
knew whether they were going to be 
able to get to bed in their own rooms, 
and I never did manage to get the house 
cleaned.” 

The stenciled blouse business reached 
a frightening peak when the store de- 
cided to feature personalized blouses. 
The idea was to have the blouses decor- 
ated with the first name of the wearer, 
or the first names of friends. In prep- 
aration for this, Mrs. Kimes cut 300 
stencils—every first name she could find 
in name books, or she and friends could 
think of. Then she sat back calmly to 
wait for the orders, confident she would 
only have to select the correct, already 
prepared stencil, and quickly stipple the 
name on the blouse. But she reckoned 
without American ingenuity, and en- 
thusiasm for something new. 


c= THE deluge after an intensive 
advertising campaign, and Mfrs. 
Kimes’s stock file of names became 
hopelessly inadequate. Purchasers want- 
ed everything from Aina and Berkie to 
Ila and Yo emblazoned on blouses. Be- 
fore she was able to see over the blouses 
stacked around her, Mrs. Kimes had 
more than doubled her stencil file, and 
she doesn’t even recall how many thou- 
sands. of blouses she actually did. 

Tiring of the routine of working 
through the department store, Mfrs. 
Kimes began a mail order business. It 
was started on a “word of mouth” basis. 
Now she has all the business she can 
handle. She finds her mail order business 
more fun than working through a store, 
for she has more freedom to initiate 
her own designs. 

In an effort to get other women in- 
terested in stenciling, Mrs. Kimes lec- 
tures and conducts stencil classes. “It’s 
these which I enjoy most,” she says. 
“Everyone who attends is so astonished 
to discover they have all the artistic 
talent it takes to turn out wholly en- 
joyable and useful work.” 
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Marcianne Mapel models one of Mrs. Kimes’s scarfs. Although it looks decidedly 
intricate, the scarf was relatively simple to make. It was, in fact, a combination of 
stencils which Mrs. Kimes had already used separately on other articles. 








Mrs. Kimes instructs: a student in one of her classes. Often by the end of their 
first lesson, students are turning out creditable work. 
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Children’s Portraitist 


Joanna Mellen 


OBBY-RIDERS often find themselves 
changing horses in midstream, 
figuratively speaking—a situation which 
sometimes results in surprising develop- 
ments. 

For several years, the art of coloring 
photographs had been my favorite 
hobby. A correspondence course in this 
line had supplied the rudiments, but 
the opportunities for improvement were 
evident. The gaudy pinks and blues and 
the deadly greens used by most of the 
so-called “colorists” disturbed my sense 
of color harmony, and goaded me on 
in-my efforts to achieve a more pleas- 
ing effect. 

After a period of experimenting I 
adopted a system whereby a photograph 
closely resembled an oil painting. Ut- 
most care was taken to duplicate as 
nearly as possible, the precise shade of 
eyes, the exact color of the hair and 
complexion of the original. 

Backgrounds too, took on added im- 
portance. Rich hues of mahogany, 


while technicolor movies were replete 
with harmonious combinations. 


Our local photo studio in Deer Lodge, 
Montana, accepted my application to 
take over their color work. This, along 
with an occasional free lance job, gave 
me enough material to keep fairly busy, 
and I found it to be a most fascinating 
and profitable hobby. 


The baby trade held an especially 
strong appeal for me. Often, while ap- 
plying the tints, I imagined this tot, 
or that roguish imp in more natural 
surroundings. Finally, when the phote 
of one particularly adorable child, with 
a startled expression on her upturned 
countenance, came to my desk, I could 
resist no longer. Out came my easel, 
and with inspiration flaming high, | 
plunged into my new adventure. 


U’ UNTIL then my excursions into 
the field of art had consisted of 
copying landscapes and religious sub- 
jects, using the medium of pastels. This 


‘had entailed no excessive pains as to 


the matter of exact likeness, but now I 
found that duplicating each feature did 
not necessarily produce a perfect re- 


grayed greens and mulberry, set off the...semblance. Each tiny face contained its 


delicate flesh tones of the face. Repro# 4 
ductions of famous paintings“provided * 
suggestions which were invaluable. 


te theme, and unless that was cap- 


ed something was lacking. 
The hours, sometimes days, spent in 


Magazines also held a wealth of ideas. getting that spark of mischief, or cer- 
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tain little quirk of a baby mouth—they 
are the ones that really count. The tiniest 
variation of a line or shadow can alter 
an entire expression. It is a case of 


“continually moving this line, or shift- 


ing that one a trifle, until they all blend 
together with the satisfactory result. So 
deeply engrossed can one become at 
this point, that food and sleep are for- 
gotten, and I thank heaven for a patient 
and understanding family. 


The face and figure taken care of, 
the question of background presented 
itself. “Fortunately, the pose usually 
suggests the answer. In this first at- 
tempt at portraiture, I painted my little 
subject with head and bare shoulders 
emerging from a fluffy cloud. This 
seemed to me to be. the suitable setting 
for that “Is this the world?” look in 
her eyes. The blue sky around her and 
more dainty clouds in the distance com- 
pleted the picture. 


But what about market value? Frank- 
ly, I entertained few hopes of the sala- 
bility of this brain child of mine. Sales- 
manship has never been my strong 
point. However, after inquiring into 
the identity of my young model, I 
mailed a short, friendly note to the 
mother, stating briefly what I had done, 
and extending an invitation to inspect 
the portrait at her convenience. Per- 
haps curiosity played a major part here; 
at any rate I received a prompt re- 
sponse. The mother was delighted 
beyond all my dreams, and asked to 
buy the picture. To say that I was 
thrilled would be putting it mildly. 

That was just the beginning. Now, 
every baby photo was a potential chal- 


lenge. Here was one that begged for | 


bubbles. Another suggested a spray of 
blossoms. For this diminutive glamour 
girl, gazing dreamily heavenwards, I 
supplied a gorgeous butterfly. The pos- 
sibilities were endless. 

Nor were mothers my only customers. 
A father, seeing a portrait I had just 
finished, requested his wee one painted 
in a mass of bubbles. “Make her hair 
look wet and curly—that’s the way she 
looks in her bath,” he said. He brought 
the child to my home so I could ac- 
quaint myself with her individual col- 
oring. This preview was a very definite 
aid, and was the first instance in which 
I had seen the original before starting 
the work. It is sometimes the case that 
a subject has a reddish cast in the hair- 
coloring which takes on a very dark 
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shade in the photograph. With this 
brought out in the reproduction, it in- 
sures a more natural appearance. 


journal publications. The truth is that 
many of the editors of the trade journals 
in the grocery, jewelry, frozen food, re- 


- tail shoe and other fields are starved 


N” AND then slight alterations are 
requested—a family characteristic 
emphasized possibly, or a special tint 
brought out in eyes or hair. These 
changes I make carefully and cheerfully, 
because after all, a perfect likeness is 
what we are striving for. Also, these 
alterations invariably improve the per- 
sonal likeness, thereby adding to the 
pleasure of the parents. 

The popular 8-by-10-inch studio en- 
largements I find to be the best to copy 
from, as they furnish a good conception 
of the smaller details. A 12-by-16-inch 
portrait from this, framed in a slender 
gold, or ivory moulding, adds a charm- 
ing touch to the home, a far cry from 
the ponderous affairs of the past gen- 
eration. 

My charge for this work is small. 
Until my technique improved, I asked 
$6.50, and later $8, but at present my 
pictures are bringing $10 for all that 
time permits me to make. My real com- 
pensation, however, comes in the 
pleasure registered in the faces of the 
parents, and the exclamation: “Why, 
that’s a perfect likeness!” is certainly 
gratifying. 

Perhaps the only originality I can 
claim in this enterprise is the process 
of idealizing the background. At least, 
I have never heard of it having been 
done before. Born out of imagination, 
it has been the source of much enjoy- 
ment and an incentive to greater efforts. 

So, in spite of a few unwashed dishes, 
or an occasional hastily planned meal, 
“Mom’s painting” has gained added 
respect in our household. 





Shopping With A Camera 


Dan Valentine 


| 5 pence IT or not, but I wouldn’t 
think of going downtown these 
days—or even over to the neighborhood 
gtocery—without taking along my small 
camera. 
The reason: my small reflex-type 


camera with flash equipment has netted 


me more than fifty small checks in the 
last year from trade journal publications. 

At first I didn’t realize what a tre- 
mendous market there is for good pho- 
tographs in the more than 4,000 trade 
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for material. And many of them 
particularly want good black and white 
pictures of unusual merchandise dis- 


plays, stores and unusual ideas used by . 


large and small merchants. 


I have always been interested in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion methods, 
and when an attractive merchandise dis- 
play caught my eye, I used to jot down 
some notes in a note-book. 

But I figured around the first of last 
year that it would be much better to 
get a picture of the unusual display or 
sign. A picture can tell so much more 
than mere words. So I purchased a small 
reflex-type camera. 

I also realized that many of the dis- 
plays would be in the interiors of the 
store, so I bought flash equipment for 
the camera to enable me to take pictures 
any place in a store no matter what the 
lighting would be. 


Bf bins FIRST display I noticed was in 
a large super-market. The owner had 
placed a large display of cans of soup 
in the middle of the store, and on a 
table in front of the display he had a 
small stove with a pan of boiling soup. 
Over the display was a large sign, 
“Soup’s On.” 

I thought this was a rather clever dis- 
play and I hunted up the owner and 
told him so. He smiled proudly. Then I 
asked him if I could take a picture of the 
display for submission to a grocery trade 
journal. He was more than willing; he 
was eager; he told me to go ahead. 

I snapped two pictures. of the dis- 
play, had them developed, enlarged and 
mailed them to a grocer’s trade journal. 
By return mail came a check for $11. 
Not bad for a few minutes work, and 
the film and enlargements had cost me 
less than 75 cents. I knew I had some- 
thing. 

A few days later I was walking down 
the street—with my camera, of course-— 
and I noticed people gathered around 
the window of a jewelry store. Obvi- 
ously there was something there to at- 
tract their attention, so I ambled over. 

The jeweler was promoting a bean- 
guessing contest and offered a prize for 
the person who came closest to guessing 
the number of beans in a large bottle 
in the window, 





I entered the store and obtained per- 
mission of the jeweler to take a picture : 
of the window display. That night: the 
picture, with a brief note about the: 
display, was on its way to a jeweler's 
magazine, and in less than a week I had 
a check for $8 from the publication: 


I HAVE snapped unusual displays in 

groceries, drug stores, garages, variety 
stores, shoe shops, dry goods stores and 
many other places. Never have’ I- failed 
to get the full cooperation of the mer- 
chant—they have all been glad to help 
me. It means more publicity for them. 
And in only a few rare cases, when my 
judgment has been bad, have I failed to 
sell the pictures I have taken, 

I hasten to explain that I am not a 
professional photographer. I have noth- 
ing more than a layman's knowledge of 


* a camera. Naturally, when J. bought my 


camera I read the instructions fully.. 
However, the trade journal editors are 
more interested in the subject matter 
of -the picture. than the quality. They 
can have the photo retouched to make 
an engraving. 

I always take two pictures of each 
display. You never know when some-; 
thing might happen and one of the pic-; 
tures not turn out right. By taking two, 
I save myself the trouble of returning 
to the store if something is wrong, 

Always have your pictures enlarged 
to at least 5 by 7 inches, or better yet, 
to 8 by 10 inches. The editors like them 
better this way. I have made a deal 
with a photo finisher in my city..to 
make the enlargements in quantity for; 
25 cents each. This is a good rate. ~ 


HEN SUBMITTING the pictures to 

a magazine, enclose a brief ‘note 
describing the display, telling the name 
of the store where it was noted, and 
any other details the owner of the estab- 
lishment gives you, the more the better. 
You need not write these notes out for 
publication; just give the information 
in a letter along with the pictures: > 

Send the pictures flat and’ be sure to 
pack them in cardboard to‘prevent them 
from bending in transit. 

Always enclose a self-addressed; 
stamped envelope with each picture.” 
This way you'll receive your pictures 
back if the editor can’t use them. If the 
first. magazine in any field rejects the 
photographs, keep sending them out 
until they sell or you exhaust the field’ 
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There are many publications in each 
business field. 

The rate of pay will vary from $2 
per picture to as high as $25, in the 
big magazines. 

Never send the same picture to two 
magazines in the same field. 

So next time you go shopping, why 
not take your camera along? You might 
run across something that will net you 
$5 or $10—enough to pay your grocery 
bill. And in these high-priced times, 
that surely means a lot. 





Domestic Author 
Katherine Dissinger 


¢€¢/HE POSTMAN has come, Mamma,” 

my 4-year-old Susie runs into the 
house to tell me, “and look, he’s brought 
you a letter.” 

In great excitement we rip open the 
envelope and a check drops out, to- 
gether with a brief note from the editor: 
“We are pleased to tell you that we shall 
use your article, ‘Have Fun With Your 
Child, in a forthcoming issue of our 
magazine.” 

My hobby, free-lance writing, has paid 
off again! I had expected to find keep- 
ing house dull drudgery. Instead, it has 
opened up new vistas in which to ride 
my hobby. Since the housewife must, of 
necessity, be a Jill of many trades (cook- 
ing, sewing, child care, household man- 
agement, home decoration, and so on), 
the magazines for which her background 
of knowledge and experience qualifies 
her to write are many. Countless pages 
are filled each month by housewives 
telling other housewives how to do their 
jobs easier and better. 

Almost every task and activity about 
the house can be made into a feature. 
For instance, I made a dressing table shelf 
in my bedroom out of a board and a 
couple of yards of chintz and sold the 
description and directions for making. 
I turned the pantry in our old-fashioned 
house into a breakfast room and sold the 
idea. I planned a Mother Goose birthday 
party for my oldest child and sold a 
description of the decorations and games. 

I've sold directions for making acces- 
sories and Christmas tree decorations and 
toys from’ boxes and odds and eads 
around the house. I’ve sold recipes and 
brief household hints. I've told how to 
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make soap and can tomatoes and dress 
a chicken and patch. 


— one activity will provide 
ideas for a number of features. There 
was the business of cleaning a closet, a 
chore which I used to detest. But now 
I can approach almost any task with zest 
and enthusiasm, trying to wring a fea- 
ture from it. As I papered walls and 
painted woodwork, made a garment bag 
and shoe rack, covered hangers and 
boxes, and made drawer compartments, 
the article ideas were conceived. A fea- 
ture on hanging wallpaper was called 
“So You Can’t Get a Paper Hanger.” 
“Painting Pointers” sold to one maga- 
zine; “Rejuvenation Tricks” to another. 
One of the big women’s magazines 
bought the patterns and directions for 
making the bureau drawer compart- 
ments. Other bit features which the ac- 
tivity suggested’were spread around like 
icing on a cake to lesser periodicals. 
When I had finished, that cubby hole 
had yielded several hundred dollars in 
features. 


Now these articles of mine are certain- 
ly neither new nor novel. The point is, 
they don’t have to be. And frankly, I 
do not know any more about painting 
or patching than my next-door neighbor. 
But she has never thought of capitaliz- 
ing on her practical knowledge and ex- 
perience. Of course, I supplement my 
own housekeeping technique with in- 
formation gleaned from the public li- 
brary; I get government bulletins and 
study them, and I read all the home- 
making magazines avidly. 

It takes no great skill to sell features 
and articles to the homemaking maga- 
zines. Other housewives read these ar- 
ticles for information and help, not to 
admire the writer’s style or. cleverness, 
and the editors know this and buy ac- 
cordingly. 


Yes, when one starts thinking of 
housekeeping as a career instead of an 
inherited curse, the market possibilities 
are practically unlimited. Almost any 
housewife can write saleable features if 
she uses her housewifely activities as a 
springboard from which to leap, ap- 
proaches the thing in the right way, and 
perseveres. 


UPPOSE YOU have decided to launch 
this hobby. The first step is to make 

a list of magazines. Perhaps some of 
these magazines are already on your own 





reading list. Others will be found in The 
Writer's Market which you can get in 
the reference room of any public library 
or order from the Writer's Digest Pub- 
lishing Co., 22 East Twelfth Street, Cin- 
cinnati 10, Ohio. Magazines are listed 
under convenient headings, so you can 
easily select those which appeal to you 
as probable markets. 


No doubt you will find in these classi- 
fications many unfamiliar magazines 
having a comparatively small circula- 
tion. These are the hobbyist’s meat, as 
it is well for the beginner to remember 
that magazines having large circulations 
are naturally harder to crash because of 
the great bulk of material that comes 
their way. Also, the small magazines are 
shunned by the expert professional be- 
cause of their lower rate of payment. 

Having made your list of ten or more 
magazines, it is important to read them 
regularly to see just what kind of article 
is used by each . 


DEAS WHICH come to you as you go 

about your work should be jotted 
down in a notebook. Ideas are rather 
elusive things—they have an annoying 
way of slipping out of mind unless they 
are captured on paper. But don’t be like 
Mrs. Brown, whose notebook is filled 
with ideas—which she never does any- 
thing about. If this hobby isto be a 
profitable one, you must set aside a 
regular working time to spend on it— 
an hour a day, three hours twice a week, 
whatever best fits into your schedule— 
when you put meat on the bones of the 
skeleton idea jotted down in your note- 
book. Write and rewrite, striving for 
clearness and accuracy. 


Check spelling, punctuation, sentence 
construction before the final typing— 
glaring errors of this kind prejudice an 
editor at the start. In the upper left 
hand corner of the first typewritten page 
type your name and address; in the up- 
per right hand corner write the number 
of words in the feature. Center the title 
in capitals, write the title and the page 
number on each succeeding page of the 
manuscript, which is double spaced 
for easier reading. A self-addressed en- 
velope with sufficient postage for the 
return of the manuscript should be en- 
closed. 

In your notebook keep a record of the 
title of each script, the magazine to 
which it was submitted, the date on 
which is was mailed, and leave space for 
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entering the date on which it was re- 
turned or accepted and the amount re- 
ceived, 

A carbon copy of the feature should 
be filed in a folder with a list of prob- 
able markets on the back. Send every 
manuscript out at least a dozen times be- 
fore it is filed away as “unsold.” Never 
throw away even a seemingly hopeless 
script. Later you may think of a way 
of revising it so that it will be accepted, 
or in subsequent browsing you may 
come across a magazine for which it is 
a natural. 

If your first scripts come back ac- 
companied by the coldly polite rejection 
slip, don’t be discouraged. Even success- 
ful authors get rejections. But keep on 
sending those ideas out. You're learning. 
Even though the editors are not buying, 
they are getting acquainted with you and 
your work. Perseverance will be reward- 
ed by extra money in your purse, the 
thrill of seeing your name in print. 





. Shell Stylist 


Joe Baer 


M* CALIFORNIANS secretly dream 
of owning a little cottage not too 
far from the blue Pacific, and of leading 
the life of a beachcomber. 


Mrs. Ann Johnson has almost realized 
those dreams. 

Although she and her husband, Wal- 
ter, don’t own a dream cottage, they do 
live in a neat little apartment in Mission 
Beach where the surf pounds on the sea- 
wall on their west shore. East of their 
home, water from Mission Bay practi- 
cally meets their door at high tide. They 
can swim, go fishing or take a sun bath 
on either beach. 

As to beachcombing, Mrs. Johnson has 
turned that portion of the universal 
dream into a tangible reality. A visit 
to the Johnson apartment reveals sea 
shell pictures on the walls, sea shell 
jewelry, sewing and cigarette boxes, sea 
shell covered lamp bases, and loose sea 
shells stored in cigar boxes according 
to size and shape. 

A little more than five years ago the 
tide of war shifted Mts. Johnson from 
her native Dallas, Texas, to Mission 
Beach. The shift was made to bring her 
nearer to her husband who was fighting 
in the Pacific battle zone. 

Unlike landlocked Dallas, the Cali- 
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Mrs. Ann Johnson gives a final inspection to one of the lamps which she decorates 
with shells gathered on the beach near her home. She got the idea of using shells 
in this manner when she was faced with making a new case for the clock at the right. 


fornia shore community afforded Mrs. 
Johnson miles of glistening beaches for 
hiking, swimming and recreation. She 
immediately fell in love with her new 
home and began to roam the miles of 
beaches leading from her door step. The 
next step followed naturally. She began 
collecting the shiny, colored sea shells 
left on shore by an obliging tide as it 
receded. 


B EFORE LONG Mrs. Johnson had quite 
a collection of shells. When she 
accidentally knocked her electric clock 
from a table and broke the hard rubber 
case, it occurred to her to make a new 
case for it and cover it with her multi- 
shaped shells. She followed through on 
the idea. First she had a wooden frame 
made for it. Then she began to glue her 
shells on it with a clear cement. 

For a design on her new electric clock 





case Mrs. Johnson used shells that dif- 
fered in size, shape and even color. For 
the shells left by the crustaceans range in 
color from shale gray and black to bright 
delicate shades of pink and lavender. 
When she completed the shell-cementing 
job, her once ordinary clock was con- 
verted to a decorative collector's item. 
Thus Mrs. Johnson switched from casual 
beachcombing to the pursuit of a profit- 
able hobby. 


“The walks along the beach gathering 
shells improved my health,” Mrs. John- 
son recalls happily. “Making the gift 
items from the shells kept me occupied 
and took my mind off my loneliness for 
Walter. I became so interested:in my 
hobby that I've continued right ian with 
it even after my husband returried from 
service. 

Mrs. Johnson tock her apprentice 

(Continued on Page 64) 
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Collecting is my Hobhy 
eh Serica’ 
Number On 
Wood 


Sdeisbon 


HENRY F. 


) HEN BAD health sidetracked Wil- 
YY bur F. Opdyke into the absorbing 
spare-time task of making inlaid table 
tops and trays of rare woods, it never 
occurred to him that he would found a 
new society. His table completed, Op- 
dyke was amazed at the numerous 
species of wood included in the item. 
Right there, the wood collecting bug 
smacked him head on—to such an ex- 
tent that today he has the fourth largest 
private collection of woods in the world. 

The Cleveland Heights, Ohio, hobby- 
ist. soon found out that there are about 
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100,000 different kinds of trees and 
woody plants in the world, having -an 
infinite variety of color, grain and tex- 
ture. Likewise, he discovered that 
throughout the world, hundreds of 
hobbyists share his desire to track down 
every possible wood species known. 
From correspondence, he realized the 
inefficient system of this widely scat- 
tered group of wood collectors. 

With his boundless energy, Opdyke 
organized the Wood Collectors Society, 
which began to function in April, 1947. 
Today members are listed from all over 


In his workshop Wilbur F. Opdyke saws 
a slab of Ohio buckeye into smaller pieces 
for future trading with fellow members 
of the Wood Collectors Society, of which 
he is president. 


the United States in addition to about 
thirteen foreign countries. As head of 
the organization, elected for two years, 
Opdyke maintains a heavy correspond- 
ence, edits a monthly bulletin, advises 
the more advanced members on the 
basis of his twelve years of wood-collect- 
ing experience, encourages the beginner 
and constantly keeps up a correspond- 
ence for the purpose of adding more 
species to his collection. 

Collector Opdyke likes to divide the 
members of the society into three classi- 
fications: the beginner, the advanced 
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member and the scientific addition, 
among whom are numbered government 
forest service men from our nation and 


from abroad. 


At THE outset of his collecting career, 
Opdyke was attracted only to beau- 
tifully colored wood. He quickly found 
that this was deceiving and that there 
were other aspects. Today, he has 2,500 
species of wood, all cut three by six 


inches in size, one-half inch thick, and 


all sanded and rubbed to a slick satin 
finish. None has a trace of stain, varnish 
or wax. 

The tropics and arctic regions, the 
forests and deserts of the world are 
Opdyke’s principal collection spots. He 
has the brilliant canary yellow wood of 
Mahonia Haematocarpa from Arizona, 
redwood from California, ebonies from 
Africa, heavy rosewood from Brazil, 
flinty yellow-heart satinwood from 
Santo Domingo, palms from the Canary 
Islands and a poisonous sumac from a 
swamp near Mentor, Ohio. 

To the collector, “wood” means more 
than trees. Opdyke also collects speci- 
mens of woody plants, such as shrubs, 
vines and even grasses. Bamboo is 
grass. Boston ivy is classed as a plant, 
but Opdyke has a slab hewn from a 


three-inch ivy trunk. 

To keep the satisfying hobby of wood 
collecting on a business-like basis, Op- 
dyke and the other society officers, in- 
sist on the unwritten law of charging 
25 cents for a piece of wood when no 
exchange is involved. Many of the so- 
ciety collectors eagerly seek woods, 
which are connected with some famous 
person. Opdyke prefers to add only new 
species to his collection. He does, how- 
ever, have an unusual piece of a cherry 
tree from the Tidal Basin in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

A friend, passing the Basin at a mo- 
ment when a dying cherry tree was 
being uprooted, asked for the tree, 
which was readily given to him. The 
root was sent to Opdyke. Likewise the 
collector has some wood from the White 
House floor, when it was first being 
installed. For some time, Opdyke had 
sought a specimen of a coffee tree and 
steady correspondence with plantation 
heads produced nothing. Finally, a 
friend visiting Brazil brought back a 
good-sized root of the tree, which Op- 
dyke promptly sawed to the standard 
filing size. 


= ACCOMMODATE his hobby, Op- 
dyke has built a large filing cabinet 


Here are the stages a piece of wood goes through before, in the smooth form at the right, it is ready for filing in one of 


Opdyke’s cabinets. This is a piece of quinine bush and was obtained in California, 
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in his study. It is twenty-eight inches 
deep, and each of its forty-three draw- 
ers contains fifty pieces. An old cabinet 
contains nine larger drawers. Another 
cabinet contains Opdyke’s card files, 
which list such necessary information 
on each piece of wood as its common 
name, its botanical name, its family 
name, its number in the wood file and 
where it was found. 

When Opdyke seeks a certain species 
of wood, he quickly flips to the card 
file, uncovers it alphabetically and then 
easily notes the number on the wood 
file. For instance, if a visitor would like 
to check his pink ivory wood, which is 
the common name, he would watch 
Opdyke quickly uncover the wood. The 
botanical name, typed on a piece of 
paper is pasted on the wood and is 
Rhamnus Zeyheri, the family name is 


-Rhamnaceae, its number is 1515 and 


the piece of wood was found in South 
Africa. While fondling it, Opdyke will 
tell you that this species of wood is 
considered sacred by various African 
tribes. If a native, apart from a chieftain, 
is caught with it on his person, he is 
liable to be executed. 

To add zest to his hobby, Opdyke 
makes a wide study of the woods on 
hand. For example, he will tell you that 
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the olive tree is the most useful mem- 
ber of the olive family and that it is 
the first tree mentioned in the Bible. 
Even until 1900, the olive was still 
planted in Central European fields as 
a charm tree, as insurance for a good 
harvest and protection against hail. The 
wood is extremely hard and tough, a 
rich yellowish brown, beautifully grain- 
ed with dark wavy streaks, sometimes 
nearly black. 


E's THOUGH Opdyke makes periodic 
field trips into various parts of the 
United States in search of wood species 
needed for his collection, he insists that 
“the hobby can be carried on without 
leaving your home, through correspond- 
ence and study.” Once members are 
initiated into the Wood Collectors So- 
ciety and are passed on by the officers, 
they are invited to correspond with each 
other and obtain pieces of wood not 
found in their area. 

“It is possible to exhaust the wood 
collecting possibilities in a given area,” 
warns Opdyke. “I certainly don’t limit 
my correspondence to members only 
nor to field trips, but I write to Forest 
Service departments and overseas spots 
—anywhere I can get a lead for a rare 
piece of wood.” 


When Opdyke hits the road on a field 
trip, he takes along a saw. His recent 
trip to California produced the greatest 
variety of wood yet found on his many 
excursions. So that he may have enough 
wood for several samples to exchange 
with members, Opdyke will slash into 
a tree or bush about four feet from the 
ground. Naturally, he obtains permis- 
sion if the tree is on private property. 
He packs his automobile with these tree 
samples and hurries home to his work- 
shop. 

In the workshop, Opdyke uses either 
his circular or hand saw and trims down 
the tree to the society's standard size. 
He sands it, rubs it to an even smooth- 
ness and files the slab in his cabinet. 
Right now, Opdyke has so many raw 
specimens that he can hardly keep up 
with his filing procedure. 


HEN OPDYKE obtains an unus- 

ually interesting piece of wood, 
he sometimes allows it to remain in its 
rough state for visitors to admire. An 
example of such a wood is the poisonous 
African “Sandaleen.” The wood is a 
member of the Spurge family, and is 
noted throughout the plant world for 
its milky, purgative or poisonous juice. 
Tambootie (as it is called in South 





Although these pieces of a New Zealand tree fern areynot in the standard form 
recommended by the Wood Collectors Society, Opdyke prizes them because they were 
the gift of a fellow society member in New Zealand who made the vase on the left 
from a piece of rough wood like that on the right. 
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His orderly filing system enables Opdyke 
to put his hand on any piece of wood in his 
collection in a matter of seconds. On this 
slab of wood, cut to a size uniform with 
all the other pieces in Opdyke’s collection, 
are recorded its common name, on the 
left, its botanical name in the center and 
the family name on the right. This particu- 
lar manchineel wood was found in Southern 
Florida. 


Africa) with its acrid juice not only 
causes intense irritation when contacted 
by one of tender skin, but has reportedly 
caused blindness when it has come into 
contact with the human eye. Because 
of its persistent cedar-like odor, Tam- 
bootie is used for clothing chests. 

Also, Opdyke delights in showing the 
manchineel wood, found in Southern 
Florida. A poisonous tree, the man- 
chineel is said to exude poisonous rays 
which affect a passerby and cause skin 


- diseases. Another unusual wood is the . 
-“toothache tree.” It is used by some 


persons in the South when they have a 
toothache. Its taste is reportedly worse 
than the toothache and its botanical 
name is a jaw-breaker to the beginner— 
Zanthoxylum. 

Although Opdyke’s big thrills come 
from foreign woods, he still experiences 
joy when he discovers a new wood 
specimen around his home. Such was 
the case when he uncovered the shrub 
of the family Calycarthaceae on one of 
his walks in a nearby park. 


re ADVICE to the beginner is 
to procure a listing of all species 
of wood and then slowly tackle the task 
ahead. As more woods are added into a 

(Continued on Page 57) 
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ACROSS 


- Above 

. arated 

. Soft mud 

. Peel 

. Embankment 
Scent 


. Continent 

. Run away 

. Part of skeleton 
. Blood-sucking worm 
. Conifer 

. Scrimmage 

. Strike lightly 

. Exclude 

. Grieving 

Forbid 

- Owned 

. Marsh 

. Based 

. Exact 

. Let in 

. Large truck 

. Way 

. Strategic stroke 
. Obstacles 

- Make a mistake 


- Deed of valor 
. Wear down 


. Otherwise 

- Sailors (colloq.) 

- A help 

. Runnered vehicle 


DOWN 


° Iridescent gem 
Flower holder 
. Great Lake 


- Managers of ships 
. Scottish king 


- Outside 

. Water fowl 
. Immerse 

. ht brown 
. 2, Ibs. 


- Fast 
- Country dance 
. Hastened 
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IRST PRIZE of $7.50 in the February 
crossword puzzle contest has been 
awarded to Nadine Newman, Clear- 
water, Florida, whose puzzle appears on 
this page. Entries for the March contest 
are now being received, and non-prize 
winning puzzles entered in previous 
contests will be considered for the 
March award. Remember, each entry 
must include the unsolved puzzle dia- 
gram, and solved diagram and the key 


i) 





CROSSWORD PUZZLE CONTEST NEWS 


of definitions as well as a signed state- - 
ment to the effect that the puzzle is 
original with the sender. One person 
may submit an unlimited number of 
entries. In case of a tie duplicate prizes 
will be awarded. If you want your puz- 
zle returned, include a self-addressed 
stamped envelope. If your puzzle is not 
returned immediately, it is because the 
judges are still considering it for a prize. 


Answers on Page 64 








strong appeal. 







An lowa woman molds a mixture of salt, cornstarch and 


water into graceful figures and ornaments of 


Sculpture 


Kai leds 


CLARA CROSLEY 


_AS-TOLD TO EDWIN K. SLOAT)' — 
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Barbara Jean Crosley examines a few of the articles created by her grandmother, 
Mrs. Clara Crosley, out of dough made from salt, cornstarch and water. At the right 
is the big cake Mrs. Crosley made for her lodge: 
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I WAS only 10 years old back home in 
Nebraska when Aunt Hattie came 
from New York to visit us, and did she 
make a grand figure there in our sitting 
room! I guess she noticed how awe- 
struck I was, for presently she smiled 
at me and said in a confidential voice: 

“I know something you'd like to do, 
Clara. Let’s go out in the kitchen, and 
I'll show you how to make some of. the 
nicest flowers you ever saw.” 

Eagerly I trailed her out to the kitchen 
where she put one of mother’s aprons 
over her silk dress and rolled up her 
sleeves. Then she got down the box of 
cornstarch and the can mother kept the 
salt in. 

“We just mix a little salt and a little 
cornstarch and some water together,” 
she explained. “It’s so simple, because’ 
you find them in every kitchen and what 
a world of pleasure they can give you. 
But we've got to have some color, too. 
A flower wouldn’t be a flower without 
color, would it?” 

I said I guessed it wouldn't, so’ we 
hunted up mother and Aunt Hattie said 
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we needed some color for our flowers. 
Mother had a box of Christmas stuff, 
and in it were various colors of crepe 
paper. Aunt Hattie selected some green 
paper and some red. These she soaked in 
glasses of water, leaving one glass filled 
with a rich green liquid, and the other 
with a lovely red. 

Next Aunt Hattie took pieces of the 
salt-and-cornstarch dough and kneaded 
them into little balls, adding a few 
drops of red liquid to some, and green 
to others. These made charming little 
colored marbles. With her fingers she 
flattened each marble out into a tiny 
pancake. 

As I watched, the green pancakes be- 
came leaves with veins traced on their 
surface with a dull knife. The red pan- 
cakes were curled up into rose petals. 
Out of the little balls of white dough 
she rolled tiny stamens that became the 
heart of the rose. 

“Now we'll let it dry,” said Aunt 
Hattie. “But first we'll cover the rest 
of the dough with a damp cloth to keep 
it moist and take it down cellar to keep 


. it cool. It will keep that way, and to- 


morrow you can make more flowers.” 


An ice box would have been better, 
of course, but we didn’t have one. After- 
ward I put the dough in a bucket and 
hung it down the well with the milk. 


ELL, Aunt Hattie went back to 
” New York, and she has been dead 
and gone a long time. I am a grand- 
mother myself now, but I remember that 
day as vividly as though it were yester- 
day, and I*relate its incidents here be- 
cause it was the way I got started on my 
hobby—a hobby which at that time I 
never dreamed would become a hobby, 
and certainly I had not the slightest ink- 
ling it would ever furnish me with an 
independent income. 

For years I forgot about salt and corn- 
starch; that is, I thought I had forgotten 
about them, but the idea was still tucked 
away in the back of my mind just wait- 
ing for a chance to get out and express 
itself. 


* Finally, one day I mixed up a batch 
of dough, as I call it, and made some 
rosés. The roses themselves didn’t seem 
to be enough, so I made a little cross 
out of cardboard and stuck the roses to 
it. It was a lot of fun because it made 
me think again of that day in the kitchen 
back home when I was a little girl. I 
FEBRUARY, 1949. 





Barbara Jean Crosley displays new decorations for her room made of salt..and 
cornstarch dough. When she tires of them she will have little trouble replacing them 
with a complete new set at almost no expense. Barbara Jean made these with her 
grandmother's help. Next year she plans to make all the decorations herself. 


hadn’t much more than finished when 
a friend called. 

“What a lovely cross!” she exclaimed. 
“Where did you get it?” 

“I just finished making it,” I replied. 
“Don’t touch it. It’s still damp. After 
while it will dry out and then you could 
scarcely crack it with an ice pick.” 

She leaned over, admiring it. “Where 
did you get the form for it, or did you 
make that, too?” she inquired. 

“I formed it as I made it. Just my 
fingers and thumbs— except the card- 
board cut-out it rests on.” 

I didn’t think much about it. She was 
just being polite. But when other friends 
admired the cross, too, and one of them 
wanted to buy it to hang on the wall 
of her bedroom, and another one wanted 
to buy a cross, and another, I began to 
wonder if maybe there wasn’t something 
especially appealing in this homely mix- 
ture of salt, cornstarch and a bit of color- 
ing soaked from crepe paper. 

So I began to make crosses for parties, 
mostly for the fun of it, and began to 
experiment with other things—place 
cards, for instance, with tiny colored 
fruit.in the corner, stars <with flowers 
in: their hearts for Christmas decora- 
tions, more crosses for Easter, and card- 
board valentines, shaped like hearts and 





filled with flowers. The dough sticks 
to almost anything and hardens in place. 


Wo OF my hobby began to spread 
in Fort Madison, Iowa, where I 
live, and I began to get plenty of orders 
for my work. Last Christmas, for ex- 
ample, the girls in one department of 
the W. A. Sheaffer. Pen Co. bought 
forty.crosses in a single order. 

Sunday school classes begam to buy 
my crosses. I’m sttessing crosses because 
they seem to be such favorites. Many 
orders come in from people living in 
small towns near Fort Madison. These 
crosses I ship by mail, punching two 
holes- where the cross arms join and 
running a string through them long 
enough to tie through the bottom of the 
mailing box. This keeps the cross from 
rattling around and chipping. 

So many people seemed interested in 
my hobby that not long ago I got up a 
course of directions about it and began 
advertising it in the classified section’ of 
PROFITABLE HOBBIES. . 

Doubtless, you ate wondering how 
much I receive for my work: For the 
little cross 312 inches long I charge 35 
cents. For the next size, 6-inches: long, 
50 cents. TU charge: the sane’ prices for 

(Comsinasd om Page 61) 
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They were without any building experience, but a New 


Mexico couple found that hard work and ingenuity 


enabled them to construct a livable log cabin. 


We Housed Ourselves 


brant THE very critical housing 
shortage left us with no place to 
live, my husband, Clyde Simpson, took 
a short vacation, and we built a log 
cabin by ourselves. 

We knew nothing about carpentry 
work (still don’t). and with all of our 
savings in War Bonds, we had very lit- 
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tle cash on hand. Our own hard work 
would have to be the main cost of what- 
ever we built. Our first 14 by 16 foot 
room cost us $15.50. 

We owned 160 acres of New Mexico 
mountain timber land. Its only im- 
provements were a tiny stream, a valley 
that will grow clover six feet high, a 





Woy 











For $15% 


band of wild turkeys, passing deer, wild- 
cats, and bear, pines, firs, flowers and 
quaking aspens. With a good house to 
live in we figured that Clyde could 
easily commute the eighteen miles to 
Las Vegas and his work. 

We camped in a cabin a half mile 
from ‘our building site. Our tools were 
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an axe, a hand saw, a big wood saw, a 
hammer, a spade, a garden hoe, a meat 
cleaver and a kitchen spatula. We had 
no square, no level and no draw knife, 
all of which would have made our work 
much easier. At this time we didn’t 
know the difference, so didn’t miss 
them. 


[ WAS February 25, 1943, when we 
picked our cabin site. Sometimes, 
facing the blowing snow, when walking 
up the canyon to our work, was as hard 
as the work itself. However, our build- 
ing site was warm under three hills, at 
the forks of the two canyons. Part of 
the time the thermometer hung around 
zero in the early morning. But our cabin 
site was sheltered and warm when the 
brilliant New Mexico sun touched it. 
This, in spite of two feet of snow cling- 
ing to the opposite shady “north slope.” 





We cleared the oak brush from a com- 
paratively level spot, 14 feet wide and 
16 feet long. Then Clyde placed the 
four huge corner stones that he brought 
from the creek bottom. Next he peeled 
the first four logs. We put them across 
the stones. We sighted along them, and 
moved them over an inch this way or 
that, until we had the foundation look- 
ing square and level. Somewhere I had 
read that a weight on the end of a 
string makes a trustworthy level. But 
we depended on our eyes. The finished 
cabin Jooks as though it was squared up 
and leveled in an orthodox manner. 


_ Crystal Clydine, our small daughter, 
had a large red wagon. She and I used 
it for hauling myriads of small boul- 
ders from the canyon bed. We used 
these rocks to fill in under the founda- 
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in our forest. 


FTER CLYDE had cut fifty-two logs, 


he dragged them to the building | 


site with a chain tied to the trailer 
hitch of our 1930 Ford. On March 1, 
all of the logs were on the spot, waiting 
to be peeled. It is necessary to remove 
the bark from these logs by peeling it 
off. This keeps the wood bugs from bor- 
ing in under the bark and crunchingly 
eating up the wall. And peeled logs do 
not gather moisture and rot as do those 
with the bark left on. 


It is hard work sctatching bark from 
frozen logs. We learned of unthought 
of muscles when they took regular turns 
at torturing us. But Clyde was becom- 
ing quite an expert with an axe. Soon 
his even strokes took off a long slice 
of bark without touching the creamy 
pine wood underneath. 
against that bark with a light axe. Fi- 
nally I tried to slice it off with the 
meat cleaver. However, the logs I 
peeled continued to look as though a 
tired mouse had chewed that bark off 
an inch at-a time. Here we might have 


f used a draw knife to advantage—had 


we known that such an implement ex- 
isted, 

Every time we got four logs peeled 
I helped Clyde lay them up into the 
walls. After they were in position he 
notched them in the right place and 
set the notches together so that they 
would not slip apart. Once in a while 
he was not satisfied with their solidarity. 
Then he drove a huge spike through 
them in the center of the notches. This 
gave them added strength. 

At this point, four-year-old Crystal 
Clydine and I caught colds and could not 
help Clyde for a few days. He peeled 
and laid up the logs alone. These lower 
logs were fairly simple to place. When 
the walls became five or six feet high, 
it was not easy for the two of us to 
boost one end of a log to the top of 
the wall. Then with little strength, but 
much awkwardness, we slid and pushed 
the other end up and around until it 
was even with the other logs in the wall. 


KE” DAY found us turning our backs 
to the whirling white flakes that 
whipped over the top of the Sangre de 
Cristo range. Sometimes, while the sun 
shone brightly, we were enveloped in 
wildly swirling snow. Under the pro- 





tion logs while Clyde cut more trees | 





I struggled” 





























tecting hills we looked up at a stinging 
sheet. Gravity pulled some of the snow 
load down onto us. Altogether, nearly 
a foot and a half of snow fell while 
we built our cabin. But at our building 
site most of it melted as it fell. 


On the fifth of March our newly 
peeled logs were all in place. Clyde 
nailed two-by-sixes against the walls 
where we wanted the door and two 
windows. With the two-by-sixes hold- 
ing the logs securely, he cut the holes 
for the door and windows. We had been 
given the old windows and the two- 
by-sixes when a friend remodeled a 
house. Our door cost $1.35. This was 
the actual cost of thirty board feet of 
lumber which Clyde nailed together 
into a rough door. 

The unfinished walls, looking like 
creamy open work lace, gave some pro- 
tection from the blowing snow. Inside 
of them I began to level off the sloping 
floor with the spade. Clyde hung the 
door and the two windows on hinges. 
All opened outward so that eventually 
our screens were on the inside. 


We had been waiting for the weather 
toe clear so that Clyde might take the 
trailer to town after lumber for our 
roof. It was snowing every day, with the 
spring thaw making the roads deep 
mud holes. They would not freeze 
hard enough at night, and stay frozen 
long enough the next day, for us to 
get out and back with a heavy trailer 
load of lumber. 


er ELSE had been planning 
to move into the cabin we were in. 
We had to vacate that cabin by March 
15. During such disagreeable weather 
we could not live in our cabin until we 
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roofed it. We had to have a roof at 
once. 

Since we couldn’ get lumber, we de- 
cided to cut small trees, peel them, and 
lay them side by side from the ridge 
pole to the wall. We put up two ridge 
poles instead of one in order to have 
more room for the end of each litte 
log to meet its counterpart from the 
other side. To give this unusually heavy 
roof extra support we placed a pine 
pillar in the center of the room under 
the two ridge poles. This removed the 
risk of a caving roof during heavy snow. 

The small peeled trees, two to four 
inches in diameter, were placed side 
by side and nailed securely at each end 
on top of the wall and the ridge poles. 
These 150 trees did not make a com- 
pletely solid surface. Nevertheless, we 
covered them with the heaviest type 
of asphalt roofing that we could buy. 
This method might not be satisfactory 
in a place where heavy hail storms are 
common. But this roof has served us 
well and still does not leak. 

As soon as the roof was in place, we 
began the task of chinking the cracks 
between the logs. We cut small poles 
to: fit, and wedged or nailed them into 
the openings between the logs. Then 
we covered the whole inside wall with 
adobe mud plaster. We had some pieces 
of broken glass which we fastened by 
wedging them into the cracks and nail- 
ing them solid with small sticks. These 
little “port-holes” give us more light and 
often startle our guests. 

We found adobe plaster very satisfac- 
tory, in spite of the back-breaking work 
involved in mixing it. Not far from 
the cabin we discovered suitable adobe 
earth which did not contain too much 
clay, or too much humus. This type 
of adobe will stick tightly to the logs, 
so Clyde hollowed out a hole in the 
center of the loose dirt. Then he poured 
in a bucket of water from the partly 
frozen creek. This was laboriously mixed 
with the garden hoe. ‘Native New Mex- 
icans often work ‘adobe with their 
bare feet. This method did not appeal 
to us. We added a few handfuls of dry 
pine needles from the heavily carpeted 
mountain side to act as “straw” to bind 
the mixture together. 


We CLYDE worked mixing fresh 
* mud, I slung it onto the walls. 
This mud slinging would be good prac- 
tice for a baseball pitcher. You take a 
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handful of nice, gooey mud, aim at 
the crack you wish to fill and let fly. 
Put all of your swing into each mud 
ball. The mud hits the crack with a 


force that plasters it tightly into the 


cracks and to the logs. It is then easy 
to smooth up with a trowel—a kitchen 
spatula in our case. This work left 
new sets of muscles howling for relief. 


We set up our small stove in order 
to heat the cabin as we finished it. 
A bit of heat in the room might keep 
the mud from freezing. Freezing is 
apt to crack adobe when it is wet. As 
the sun went down that first day of 
mudding, I noticed that my hands were 
numb and clumsy in handling the mud. 
I did not realize that I had frozen them 
in that icy adobe, until I washed the 
mud off. I had to rub a million red 
hot needles out of my fingers with 
snow. After this, we heated the ice 
water from the creek before we mixed 
it into the adobe dirt. 

The March 15 deadline found our 
cabin complete except for the floor. Its 
dirt was hard-packed from our tramping 
while mudding. We temporarily laid 
a cheap linoleum on it and moved in. 


$ SOON as the weather warmed so 
that we could move our things out 
doors, Clyde bought three sacks of ce- 
ment for the floor. We had seen ce- 
ment worked but we did not know 
how to do it. We inquired of experts 
and experimented until we decided to 
mix one portion of sand from the creek 
bed with an equal amount of cement. 
We mixed this with water and stirred 
it with the garden hoe. When it was 
smoothed into place with the heavy 
spatula, it made a very satisfactory floor. 
Clyde tried to put a smoother coat 
on top of the heavy under floor. Con- 





sidering the fact that we did not know 
that to make a glaze finish one must 
work cement with a trowel as it dries, 
we have a very smooth floor. Rough- 
ness here and there under the new lino- 
leum is not noticeable unless we use a 
rocking chair. 

An itemized check of the cash cost 
of our cabin shows: 





Nails —various S405 ....o.co-nen-0 $ 75 
Door—30 board feet of lumber 1.35 
Hinges—strap variety ............ 1.10 
Asphalt roofing—three rolls... 9.30 
Cement—three sacks... 3.00 

Total $15.50 


Since we built this hand made cabin 
we have built two more 12 by 12 rooms 
close by. One is a bedroom, the other 
a storeroom. Each time we build we 
learn how to do a better job. So some- 
day when we have time to build that 
large house on the hill we will really 
know how! That dream house there 
in the future will take much hard work 
and about $200 cash. For the present 
we are content to lick the housing short- 
age with our hand made cabins. 
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to $4 each. 


M* WILLIAM A. Simon, proprie- 
tress of a beauty parlor in Red- 
field, South Dakota, has been devoted 
to the making of flowers since she 
made her first ones at the age of 9. 
As she grew older, she kept up the pas- 
time, using wax, wood fiber, organdy, 
chenille and many other materials. A 
few years ago she commenced fashion- 
ing blossoms from feathers and since 
that date she has made more than 500 
of these unique and highly attractive 
flowers. 

The feathers are taken from the 
wings, necks, backs and tails of ducks, 
pheasants, chickens and guineas. There 
are from thirty to fifty separate feathers 
in a corsage. containing five. flowers. 
When the feathers are sorted and as- 
sembled, Mrs. Simon can complete a 
corsage in a little over an hour's time. 
Bright chenille centers and the inch or 
two-inch feather tips are bound with 
wire into a blossom with a wire stem. 
Five long tail feathers form a back- 
ground arranged behind and above the 
bouquet. 

One of Mrs. Simon’s corsages has 
four flowers made from soft grey and 
white speckled duck feathers. Chenille 
centers are yellow and pale green. The 
background is a circle of coarser dark 
gtey feathers blended with brown. 
Guinea feathers in pure white have 
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Corsages like these, made from feathers, bring Mrs. William A. Simon from $1 






commercial stamens of clear orange 
and brilliant red. Another bouquet is 
made from chicken feathers dyed 
creamy yellow and robin’s egg blue. 
All her corsages are displayed on small 
round paper doilies. None of them sells 
for less than $1 and many cost three or 
four times that. 

J. Leora Brown 
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His Ships Are In 
The Movies 


(Continued from Page 31) 


Many of these miniature ships, Slack 
points out, are also used for room dis- 
play, especially for mantels, in movie 
scenes. They are also used for outside 
window display. 


LACK USES his own blue prints in the 
construction of these models. He ex- 
plains that it is very painstaking work 
to build them to exact scale. He has de- 
vised ingenious trick hulls for several 
models in order to facilitate the sinking 
of the vessels when the script calls for 
such’ drastic action. 

These ships are adaptable for harbor 
rigging or full-sail, and for break-away 
balsa masts, spars and topsails fore and 
aft to be shot away in battle scenes. They 
can be reproduced to any miniature or 
picture scale. Some take years to make, 
while others only a few months, accord- 
ing to the amount of detail painting and 
effects asked by the director. 

The wood used in construction of 
these ships is shop pine, or sugar pine, 
soft pine and Mexican mahogany. The 
latter is easy to carve, takes paint read- 
ily, and has a fine satiny finish, which 
is all in its favor. The balsa wood which 
goes into the masts which must be easily 
broken is an extremely lightweight wood 
which snaps under tension or explosion. 
It, too, like the mahogany is imported 
from Mexico. 

Wood, tin, nails, cord, chunks of wire, 
putty, glue, lead, muslin and lightweight 
canvas are some of the principal ma- 
terials which go into the making of these 

ships, while the diminutive figures, 

which, by the way, must accompany 
many of these models, are fashioned 
from rubber, plastic and wood by Slack’s 
artistic fingers. The tiny anchors are 
made of wood, lead, brass or plastic. The 
guns are made of wood and wood putty. 
All other rigging and gear for the 
models is made to order by this versa- 
tile man. 


a" remd KIND of ships are in most 
demand by the studios?” I asked 
Slack on a recent visit. 

“Gloucester schooners, three-riggers, 
whalers and oilers, mostly,” he answered. 

“And what kind of tools do you use 
for all this intricate work?” I wanted 
to know. 





At that one a wide grin overspread 
his face as he promptly produced, for 
my benefit, a knife with a handle right 
in the center, and carrying a sharp point- 
ed blade at each end. He called it his 
“two-way cutter, whittler, and carver.” 
Displaying it proudly, he said, “I made it 
myself, out of an old power hack-saw 
blade. You see it’s made with each blade 
cutting in the opposite direction. I made 
it that way so as to save time and 
trouble by turning the knife end for 
end,” he explained. I voiced my admira- 
tion accordingly. Then he showed me 
several small hammers, diagonals, a 
small vise, and a pair of long-nosed 
pliers, possibly about three inches long, 
which graduated down to a fine point 
at the end. He us-s the pliers in making 
eyelets and twists for turnbuckles. 


Slack’s miniature vessels have appear- 
ed in many movie scenes during the past 
twenty years. Movie fans who have en- 
joyed the pictures, “Down To The Sea 
In Ships,” “Lost Souls,” “Reap The Wild 
Wind,” “Yellow Lily,” “The Courage- 
ous,” “At Sea,” “Marine Service,” “The 
Wreck,” and “Lost Wind” have had the 
pleasure of seeing some of Slack’s best 
work. By the skillful use of the photogra- 
pher’s camera it is possible to give the 
miniature vessels the appearance of real 
craft, and to put them through paces that 
would be impractical with real vessels. 


LD IRONSIDES, Slack recalls, is the 
very first ship he made. He dis- 
plays it with a flourish of pride, for 
which he can scarcely be blamed, in- 
asmuch as it was his first success and 
naturally the closest to his heart. Be- 
sides this little model has a real record. 
It has sailed the “make-believe seas” in 
twenty different pictures. “And added to 
that,” Slack told me proudly, “she’s been 
displayed in several exhibits and in mvu- 
“Do you have other orders for these 
models aside from those required for 
the movie industry?” I asked. 

“Yes, I do, and in rather an-odd way, 
too,” Slack replied. “I pick up quite a 
bit on the side by making ship models 
for well-to-do people who were once 
immigrants and want miniatures of the 
old ships upon which they sailed from 
Europe to America. They usually draw 
up the plans for me, and I make them 
accerdingly, perhaps adding a few neces- 
sary touches here and there.” 

“Tell me, how did you come to get 
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started in this particular hobby?” 
asked. 

“Frankly speaking,” Slack answered, 
“I have always been very fond of boats. 
And when I was a small shaver I used 
to go down to the beach and watch the 
boats for hours at a time. Then, too, my 
dad was a commercial fisherman for a 
number of years, and I often went along 
with him on his fishing trips.” Then he 
was silent for a moment, but went on 
finally to recall to memory some in- 
stances from his boyhood days when he 
used to take little pieces of wood and 
fashion them into ships. 

“I guess maybe it’s second nature with 
me to want to make ships,” he said 
thoughtfully, then added: “I know it’s 
a hobby I have never grown tired of all 
through the years. And it certainly has 
turned out to be a paying one for me.” 

But, Slack doesn’t stop at making 
ships; indeed his versatility seems to 
know no bounds, for besides making 
model ships he also makes model planes 
for many movie scenes. One of his 
model planes was used in the picture 
“Thirty Seconds Over. Tokyo.” Added 
to this, he is no slouch at wood carving 
and painting in both water colors and 
oils. 

Slack’s paintings are not to be looked 
upon lightly, for he has sold any num- 
ber of them and they, too, have been 
displayed in exhibits. Two of his pic- 
tures are listed in the art show featuring 
forty-four paintings of water colors and 
oils by the Birmingham Hospital pa- 
tients. 

“I like to paint,” Slack said, “but my 
ship building is what interests me the 
most.” 


Listed among Slack’s interesting ship 
models is a replica of the sailing ship 
used by Frank Morgan in winning a race 
to Honolulu; a Hawaiian outrigger, com- 
plete with native figure, and a replica 
of the old Eagle boat which was used 
in World ‘War I. The Eagle boat is 
similar to our four-stacker destroyers 
used in World War II. 
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With an Assembled Kit— 


Ready for You 
to Start Weaving 


Unpack the loom and it’s ready to 
use. It’s that easy. All the parts you 
need for weaving—a loom with 
the warp already on it plus a di- 
rection book containing dozens 
of weaving ideas and diagrams— 
are included in the kit. Ideal for 
beginners and amateur weavers. 


A COMPLETE 
HAND WEAVING OUTFIT 
with a table runner 
already started on $ 15 
the loom, plus yarn 
to finish. An inex- 


pensive way to learn 
hand weaving. 





1. Loom complete and 5. Complete book of 


directions. 


6. Complete set of 
yarn samples. 


in working order. 
2. Two flat shuttles. 
3. Warping pegs. 
4. A reed hook for threading. 


Loom Specifications 
Overall width 18”. 
Overall depth 15”. 
Height 15”. 
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colorful, luxurious-looking rugs that add 
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Prolific Is The Word 
For Hamsters 


(Continued from Page 17) 


arated at maturity from other hamsters, 
she prefers to live the balance of her 
life alone and likes it except during the 


periods spent in breeding and raising 


of her young. The desire of the female 
to live alone is the only problem the 
hamster breeders have 


4 Gene DISTINCT types of breeding 
have been developed. Test breeding, 
pair breeding and colony breeding. 

Test breeding is the most natural way. 
This is done simply by putting the fe- 
male in the male’s pen for a short time. 
If the female makes any attempt to fight 
the male, she should be removed until 
a more opportune time.. 

Pair breeding is done by confining 
the.male and female in the same pen for 
several days. This method is used when 
the breeder feels that he can’t take the 
time that is required for test breeding. 
This is undesirable because the female 
will take over the stock pile and the 
most desirable place to sleep. This dom- 
ineering makes the male less aggressive. 
The female is nervous because she can’t 
get rid of the intruder. 

The colony breeding system is used by 
large breeders to save time in breeding 
a large number of females. Nine ani- 
mals, six females and three males are 
confined together for ten to twelve days. 
Twelve days is better but they should be 
separated immediately. It is safe to as- 
sume that most of the females are preg- 
nant; in any case some will be swelling 
by this time. 

The females are removed to a private 
apartment, and the males are removed 
for a rest period and the process starts 
all over again with another set of ham- 
sters. 

During the colony breeding period, 
the males are left alone while the fe- 
males fight among themselves. The 
strongest female will emerge the winner 
of the most desirable corner, which is 
usually near the food pile. All animals 
store food in the same pile. The males 
usually sleep denned together. 

Each female put in the colony pen 
has an ear mark to distinguish her from 
the others and the marks must be re- 
corded on her tag. The ears are marked 
by variations of punching holes in and 
clipping the tips of the ears. Perhaps it 


may be one hole in the left ear, made 
with a small ticket punch. Apparently 
there is no more pain in this than a hu- 
man being would feel in an ordinary 
inoculation. 


Are hamsters are the most pro- 
lific of all mammals, their habits 
and behavior dictate that their breeding 
must be controlled. After a litter of 
young has been weaned from the mother, 
she is allowed to rest four to seven days 
before she is bred again. When she is 
bred back promptly, she produces a lit- 
ter every six or seven weeks. Litters of 
ten and eleven are frequently raised, al- 
though eight is considered an average 
litter. 

If the mother is molested to the point 
that she feels her young are in danger, 
she will make every effort to move them 
to safety, carrying them in her mouth 
like a cat. However, if there is no es- 
cape from the possible danger, she will 
kill and eat the young in desperation. 
The greatest danger period for the young 
is the first week after they are born. 
As they grow, the danger of the mother 
destroying them decreases. 

Hamsters are like several other va- 
rieties of animals that have more young 
than they can reasonably support and 
raise. Most of the females cut their 
litters down by cannibalism shortly af- 
ter birth to a size they feel disposed to 
raise. Many keepers never find this out 
but assume that the number raised is 
all that were born. On close observation, 
though, it is found that as a general rule 
female hamsters do reduce their litters. 


The number of young a female raises - 


depends on her general contentment 
and sense of security. 


Hamsters are nocturnal animals by 
nature, sleeping during the day and 
prowling at night. If this natural in- 
clination is disturbed unduly, a female 


may become nervous and destroy her 


young. Perhaps this is the most common 
cause of cannibalism. Breeding stock 
should be located in a place that is as 
far away from noises as possible. There 
should be as little activity as possible 
around female breeders. Feeding and 
servicing of pens is best done late in 
the afternoon or after dark. There should 
be very little inspecting or handling of 
the young. It is a good practice.for the 
keeper to give a female a little feed 
every time he goes to her pen. In this 
way she will associate him with her food 
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supply and will be less likely to consider 
him an iritruder. 

Other important considerations that 
will reduce cannibalism and increase 
production are: proper feeds, soft bed- 
ding material, ample ventilation in sum- 
mer and even temperature in winter; 
the elimination of strong light rays in 
the animals’ quarters, whether sun or 
electric. This does not mean that total 
darkness is advisable; hamsters simply 
do not like bright lights. 


A= MARSH’S enthusiasm is as 
contagious as spring fever. His 


brown eyes sparkle and there’s a bounce_ 


in his steps as he proudly moves from 
pen to pen. He has shipped hamsters 
to every state in the Union and he 
even sent one shipment of breeding 
stock to Alexandria, Egypt, almost in 
the backyard of the place where ham- 
sters were first discovered. He makes 
two shipments to Europe each week. 
Customers contact Marsh by all avail- 
able means. Some telephone long dis- 
tance to ask a question or simply to 
tell him how much they like the ham- 
sters; others telegraph, and some fly in 
on vacation to inspect the hamstery. 
Perhaps one of the oddest episodes in- 
volving Marsh was the day a Bible 
salesman came to the door and went 
away. with a pair of hamsters. That 
naturally brings up the question, who 
was the better salesman in the deal? _ 

Although the color and natural beauty 
of the fur of Syrian Golden hamsters is 
unsurpassed, like that of the wild rabbit 
it doesn’t have the strength and density, 
except in a few exceptional specimens, 
that is needed by furriers. By intensive 
selection, hamster fur might be improved 
in quality to the point that it could 
take a place with the domestic rabbit 
as one of the common furs in women’s 
apparel, The extreme prolificness of 
hamsters would make this fur most 
profitable to. raise. 

No one has determined the number 
of descendants possible from one pair 
of hamsters in a single year but the 
figure has been set at about 100,000. 
About half that number is tops for a 
pair of mice. 

The prices Marsh charges for indi- 
vidual hamsters range from $2.50 to 
$6 each, depending upon age, sex, the 
use for which they are intended and 
other factors. He sells some locally for 
pets for $3 a pair. Prices for hamsters 
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for laboratory use have never been. def- 
initely established. In general, laboratory 
users have paid more for hamsters than 
for comparable animals because of the 
scarcity of hamsters for laboratory pur- 
poses. The newness of the little animals 
has caused them to be in great demand 
as pets, novelties and breeders, which 
naturally has increased the price to 
laboratories. 

“We have been paid from 65 cents to 
$2.25 each for hamsters in lots of sev- 
eral dozen for laboratory use,” Marsh 
says. “Possibly a more stable price 
should be 75 cents to $1 each in lots of 
a dozen or more on orders of an occa- 
sional nature. When the breeder is able 
to obtain an outlet for scheduled deliv- 
eries of a certain number of animals 
each week, or month, he can profit at 
50 to 75 cents each in lots of a dozen 
or more. This would be for young stock 
from weaning to six weeks old.” 

The business possibilities in raising 
hamsters are fantastic, as Albert Marsh’s 
records show. Thirty-six months ago he 
was himself employed; now he employs 
regularly ten adults and three young 
school boys, not to mention Mrs. Marsh 
and himself. 

During the months of last Febru- 
ary, March and April he grossed a 
weekly income of $4,000 and on one 
occasion his orders totaled $1,000 in 
one day! 

There is, indeed, gold in golden ham- 
sters. 
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In this issue there is an article on Hamsters 
and the success of Albert F. Marsh with them: 
Marsh started raisi Hamsters as 4 hobby in 
an old garage. Within 8 m , the hamster 
ae rise was a full fledged business and was 
inging in more money than his enakwering 
oo Success of the breeding unit compelled him 
to quit his job and devote all his time to raising 
and shipping this new wonder animal from Syria 
that is in demand by many thousands for _ 
novelties, breeders and laboratory animals. 
business now requires the full time ‘of 12 aa 
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success. He has so much fun raising hamsters 
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Melodious Rocks 
( Continued from Page 24) 


uated sizes, but the Petronola, which 
Kleeman built as a hobby, has all shapes 
and sizes of keys, because the tone 
comes from the density or thickness of 
the rock. 


“The softer the rock, the lower the 
key or pitch,” Kleeman explains. 

Kleeman played a few bars of music 
that floated out over the balcony of the 
Shirley-Savoy Hotel where the instru- 
ment was on display at a mineralogical 





society convention. Hundreds of people 


came up to hear him play. He showed. 


me his scrapbook containing letters from 
thousands of people all over the world 
who have written him about his musical 
instrument. 

Many have seen it on exhibit at Klee- 
man’s fascinating private museum in 
Elizabeth, Colorado. Here he has other 
rocks as well as his musical ones. His 
rock music helped him overcome grief. 
He found music in nature and now he 


tries to share it with others. 
Olga Edith Gunkle 





Who Was First? 


He te HAS always been someone or 
something foremost in place, rank, 
dignity, time, and excellence. For ex- 
ample, George Washington was our 
first President. Thomas Edison was first 
to give us motion pictures. In this quiz 
on “firsts” you have a choice of three 
answers to each question—one of which 
is correct. Twelve or more correct an- 
swers indicates that you are a first rate 
expert on firsts. Nine to twelve is ex- 
cellent; seven to nine good. 

1. Silk hose were first worn by: 
(a) Queen Mary, (b) Queen 
Elizabeth, (c) Emily Norton. 

2. The first man ever to use a par- 
achute was: (a) Andre Gar- 
nerin, (b) Orville Wright, (c) 
Wilbur Wright. 

3. The first equestrian statue to be 

' erected in the United States was 
that of: (a) H. K. Brown, (b) 
George Washington, (c) Gen- 
eral Jackson. 

4. The first motion picture to con- 
tain a plot was: (a) The Great 
Train Robbery, (b) Birth of a 
Nation, (c) The Life of an 
American Fireman. 

5. The first machine for navigat- 
ing below the surface of the 
water was invented by: (a) 
David Bushnel, (b) Admiral 
Howe, (c) Robert Fulton. 


6. The first wristwatch ever made 
was first worn by: (a) The Earl 
of Leicester, (b) Queen Ester, 
(c) Queen Elizabeth. 

7. The first telephone to transmit 
and receive the human voice 
with all its quality and timbre 


was invented by: (a) Charles 
Bourseul, (b) Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, (c) Robert Hooke. 


8. The first monthly magazine of 
the modern type was: (a) Gen- 
tlemen’s Magazine, (b) Cham- 
ber’s Journal, (c) Harper's. 

9. The first safety razor was made 
by: (a) William Gillette, (b) 
Micheal Hunter, (c) Jacob 
Schick. 

10. The first sewing machine was 
made by: (a) Elias Howe, (b) 
Isaac M. Singer, (c) Thomas 
Saint. 

11. The first sawmill in America 
was built in 1633 in the state 
of: (a) Maine, (b) New York, 
(c) Virginia. 

12. Automatic machinery was used 
for the first time in America at; 
(a) Elgin, Illinois, (b) New 
York, New York, (c) Waltham, 
Massachusetts. 

13. The first electric lamp in reg- 
ular service was introduced by: 
(a) Thomas Edison, (b) Sir 
Humphrey Davy, (c) William 
E. Sawyer. 

14. The first electric elevator in 
America was first placed. in 
operation in: (a) Boston, (b) 
New York, (c) Chicago. 

15. George Washington was inaug- 
urated as the first President of 
the United States in: (a) Wash- 
ington, D. C., (b) Montpelier, 
Vermont, (c) New York, N. Y. 


Theron G. Cady 
Answers on Page 64 
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America’s Number One 
Wood Hunter 


(Continued from Page 44) 


neat filing cabinet, the fever increases 
and the romance of wood flourishes 
right in your study. Lesson number one 
for a wood collector, according to Op- 
dyke, is never to part with a piece ot 
standard, filed wood, if that is the only 
piece available to you, and by all means 
never cut it down to another size. Also, 
the beginner is urged not to contact 
lumber yards for pieces of wood. Lum- 
ber companies often attach their own 
common names, neglect botanical 
names, which are the real source of 
contact between society members. The 
common names are often bandied about, 
with one piece of wood carrying sev- 
eral common names. The greatest prob- 
lem, even of the veteran wood collectors, 
is the procuring of needed pieces of non- 
commercial wood from forestry men. 
Ordinarily, they won't take the time 
and only an actual visit will get the 
desired piece of wood for you. 

Almost desperately, Opdyke has 
sought to get a specimen of the rare 
lace bark from the East Indies and from 
New Zealand: It is a jungle growth and 
difficult to find. Likewise, Opdyke is 
on the trail of a sample of a certain 
species of a redwood tree, growing in 
California. Since only twelve of these 
trees are said still to exist, Opdyke is 
rather pessimistic but is constantly con- 
tacting forestry officials. 

To an expert wood collector like 
Opdyke, the finest wood and most dif- 
ficult to obtain is located in South 
America and the Philippines. However, 
with 100,000 species to choose from, 
Opdyke contends that the comparative 
beginner will have his hands full nearer 


‘home for some years until he reaches 


the advanced stages of wood collecting. 
No experience is required to join the 
International Society—except a desire to 
track down every species of wood avail- 
able. Present officers of the society in- 
clude Orvill Oaks, secretary, Wilmette, 
Illinois; Hared Nagle, treasurer, Port 
Arthur, Texas; H. J. Dentzman, vice- 
president, St. Louis, and Opdyke, presi- 
dent, who lives at 14668 Superior Road 
in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. All walks 
of life are represented in the society’s 
membership. 


Oor=™ INSISTS that for a healthy 
hobby, wood-collecting can’t be 
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literature. The buying guide of $00,000 

y book lovers. Free if you write now—today! 


= CLARKSON PUB 
Dept. PR49, 1257 So. Weber =, Seimei. 








ANEW HOME INDUSTRY AND HOBBY! 


PLASTICAST is a pg eyed bn A Bg, ak can be 
poured into ANY kind of mold oi . Hardens in a 
few minutes into a transparent solid, ~~ ‘as- -glass, 


tough 
as steel plastic! No tools, ma achinery or skill required. 
IDEAL for imbedding pretty flowers, butterflies, — 
medals, souvenirs, biological a ete. Makes 
PERMANENT and ATTRACTIVE display. Make site” 
tive jewelry, gems, lenses, knick- kpacks, rNY porn 
east into sheets, 5 blocks, ANY color, 
about $50.00 worth of unusual novelties!” poe om 
PLASTICAST OUTFIT, complete with 3 molds... 3 
EVERYTHING furnished, including molds for “making 
PLASTIDUR... (LIQUID IVORY). Ideal for casting 
all OPAQUE articles. Hardens in a few minutes into an 
extremely hard ere like plastic! May be dyed any 
color or cast into any shape. Works in EVERY type of 
mold! Non-inflammable, waterproof. phe agar Ideal for 
statuary, novelties, figurines, toys, gadgets, tools, 
bases .'. . a million useful applications! Outfit comes 
complete with molds, dyes, accessories, instructions, etc. 
for making about $100.00 worth of attractive jewelry, 
etc! PLASTIDUR OUTFIT, compiete $Ez00 
with 3 molds. 5 
BE A PLASTICS MANUFACTURER . . . Sell 
your output on CONTRACT basis! We show 
i what to make and how. 
me offer open to PLASTICAST customers 





Our x: Plastics are as easy to use as pouring 
water out of a glass! 

ERMS: We pay bad — (U.S.A. & Canada only) 
ir full cash accompa your order, C.O.D. accepted 
(U.S.A. os, if $1. 30 “deposit is included for each item 
ordered. C.O.D. orders not postpaid. 

A very attractive and useful novelty 


made with one of our plastics given 
absolutely free with every one of 
our catalogs! Catalog lists many 
new materials for making MOLDS 


and CASTINGS with Liquid Plas- 
tics, Liquid Marble, Latex, Elas 
tex, Castwood, Wax, Metals, Plaster, Shellcraft, internal 
Carving, Molds Moulage, etc. Price ‘of catalog only 10c. 
Dealers: Write for Attractive le Price Lists 
PLASTICAST CO. (Dept. = 
5961 Madison St. . O. Box 987 
Chicago 44, Ill. (Order by mail only) Palo Alto, Calif. 


topped. No forest is passed without at- 
tracting the wood collector hobbyist into 
its confines for a thorough check on a 
new species of wood. He soon finds, for 
instance, that lignum vitae is the heav- 
iest of the woods, that balsa is the light- 
est and that the sandalwood of India 
probably is the most valuable wood in 
the world. He even might get his hands 
on some cow tree wood, which comes 
from the cow trees; which really give 
milk and are found in several tropical 
American tree families. The natives still 
drink the milk of this cow tree, but its 
food value is doubtful. Incisions made 
in the trunk of the tree, are followed 
by a heavy flow of gluey and thick milk, 
without any acridity and exhaling a very 
agreeable balsamic odor. 

The beginner, after he has cleared up 
his own area, might land a ginkgo tree, 
or Yin-kou to the Chinese. This tree 
was venerated by millions of people and 
was held sacred in the Orient for prob- 
ably several thousand years. Fossil leaves 
of the ginkgo are found in rocks of the 
Reptile age. Study reveals that the 
Chinese eat the nuts of the tree, believ- 
ing that after a dinner they will neu- 
tralize the: disastrous effects of exces- 
sive potions of wine. 

For the reader, eager to start a wood 
collection, it isn’t necessary to belong 
to the Wood Collectors Society. The 
forests are wide and for the most part, 
free—but a membership in the society 
will help you off to a good start and it 
won't be long before you will be match- 
ing botanical names and trading woods 
with the best of them. 
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Easy to work... HANDICRAFT 
‘or beginners or experienced craftsmen 


of Aluminum, Brass, Copper 
and Stainless Steel. 


Write for your FREE instruction 


METAL GOODS CORPORATION, 5239 Brown Ave., Dept. PH, St. Louis 15,Mo. 


METALS 


You can make attractive trays, coasters 
and other metal articles quickly and 
simply from our 
ALUMINUM AND COPPER CIRCLES. 
Stocked in many sizes and gauges. 


BRACELET B 
RECTANGULAR SHEETS 


price list today. 














A Glass Painting 
Experiment Works 


(Continued from Page 19) 


“I went home,” says Mrs. Long, “and 
wondered how Id ever get them done, 
for I hardly had room in which to work, 
or the facilities for such a large order.” 

In filling that order she learned that 
she could turn out four dozen a day, 
with ease. From then on, she managed 
that many. Her method has remained 
the same, too. 


HE FIRST decides on the shades and 

colors for each design, painting a 
water-color sketch. Then she works out 
a heavy, crisp, penciled outline on heavy 
paper. She cuts the paper so that it fits 
evenly against the bottom of the glass, 
whatever its size, and inserts it in the 
glass. Her penciled pattern shows clearly 
through the container and she can fol- 
low it as she paints. She uses a first 
coat of white, for a base. “This makes 
for longer. wear,” says Mrs. Long. 


After the white coat has dried, she |‘ 


applies the second colored coat, de- 
pending on the design. She shades the 
designs giving depth. 

“Just about any painting style can be 
used,” she says. “The work can be done 
by a person who has never had a lesson 
in art, and then he will suit his style to 
his ability.” 

When the painting is completed and 
has dried, Mrs. Long protects it with 
a coat of high grade varnish. Altogether, 
' the process is slow, but she has never 
had glasses returned, nor any complaint 
about their wearability. 

Nevertheless, she was troubled by the 
fact that paint could not be fired on the 
glasses and her work wore off with use. 
She was determined to find some way 
to give her productions more lasting 
wear. She tried frosted glass, and dis- 
covered that the paint wore much. bet- 
ter and showed to better advantage. At 
that time, all glass was scarce, but she 
searched until she found a dealer who 
could supply her with what she thought 

pecessary. This conscientious quality 
shows in all her work and explains why 
her handicraft continues to be in such 
demand. 


IX THE early days of her hobby, Mrs. 
Long showed some new designs to a 


jobber who then placed her glasses all 
58 











over the United States. The new orna- 
mentations were fruits—such as delec- 
table looking apples, peaches, pears, 
strawberries, and bunches of grapes— 
and nostalgic, amusing Gay Nineties, 
and exciting, colorful circus effects. Or- 
ders began to come in with such rapidity 








THE HOME WEAVING ore. 





GLASY-CAST: oe = Finest Liquid Plastic 
on the market. 15 to 30 minutes for 
finished product. <PREE S INSTRUCT IONS. Easy to 
make _ nevelties, ore jewelry, machinery parts, 


{stO-MOUD: Hlexible, transparent, permanent 
exible, tra rent, 
production melds made in 20 minutes. Free de- 
tails and samples on request. Also quality rub- 
ber latex. WHOLESALE PRICES. 
PLASTIC SERVICE 
294 Wash. St., Rm. 813, Boston 5, Mass. 
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MAKE MONEY 
with 


LARSON 
Leathercraft 


Make and sell easy-to-assemble 
belts, gloves, purses, woolskin 
toys and mittens, many other 
useful items. Complete stock. 
Moderate priced tooling leathers 
as well as top quality calfskins. 
All tools and accessories. No ex- 
perience necessary; instructions 
come with materials. 


Send ten cents at once for cata- 
log with 
101 money-making ideas. 
Leathercraft Headquarters 
J. C. LARSON COMPANY 


Dept. H, 820 S. Tripp Ave., Chicago 24, lil. 


















and in such amounts that she had to 
have assistants, both for the artwork, 
and other details. 

A sticker with the name, Barbara 
Long, and directions for washing for 
best results, is placed on the bottom 
of each glass, They retail at $15 a dozen, 
regardless of size, for Mrs. Long pays 
about the same amount for each kind, 
and the work involved is the same. 

Although the popularity of her glasses 
never has fallen off, and orders have con- 
sistently poured in, for a time Mrs. Long 
retired from the full-scale business. Two 
years ago, she was offered such interest- 
ing work that she couldn't resist and 
closed down her business—permanently, 
she mistakenly believed. As secretary to 
Ralph Newman, who is the proprietor 
of the Abraham Lincoln book shop in 
Chicago, and co-author with Otto Eisen- 
schiml of “The American Iliad,” she 
was certain that her duties would pre- 
vent pursuit of any hobbies. She was 
making maps for a book “As Luck 
Would Have It,” which her husband 
was co-authoring with Dr. Eisenschiml. 

But, instead, her profitable pastime 
was stimulated by her surroundings. 
Notables from all over the country— 
Lincoln admirers and historians—came 
to the store for material on Lincoln, 
and the Civil War, and for informal 
discussion. Shortly after Mrs. Long be- 
came employed there, 125 frosted glasses 
lettered in glowing colors, each glass 
naming one of the store’s famous cus- 
tomers, appeared on the shelves. Mrs. 
Long had painted every one. 

After that, she was literally not per- 
mitted to abandon her pastime. The 
bookstore’s customers, their friends, and 
people who have heard of Mrs. Long’s 
work, continue to send her new orders. 


“So I’m back in the field,” says Mrs. 
Long. She is going to try to keep it a pro- 
fitable hobby rather than a: large scale 
business, and she believes that her ex- 
perience should encourage others to go 
into the pastime for profit. It is a hobby 
that anyone can pursue, taking slight 
initial investment for either the plain 
or frosted glass, paints, and brushes. It 
affords as much pleasure to the artist, 
whether or not he has ever had a lesson 
in painting, as it does to the owner of 
the decorated glasses, and cannot fail to 
be financially successful, while it is 
creatively satisfying. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 
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Paper Dolls de Luxe 


(Continued from Page 29) 


knowledge of fundamentals for which 
she is grateful. Although the course 
dealt chiefly with commercial art, with 
the projects executed in water color, it 
provided a background in design and 
form that carries over to the doll mak- 


ing. 


i MOST hobbyists, Mrs. Nelson 
found that for a time some materials 
she needed were scarce or non-existent. 
For example, she was forced to substi- 
tute cotton for the white hair for dolls 
of the period when powdered coiffures 
were the fashion. It looked makeshift 
and imitation. Now she can find white 
and gray strands in the dime store, 
where she gets much of her materials, 
including laces, feathers, flowers and 
beads. It is, in fact, the only place 
where she can find some of her needs. 

The important material, of course, 
is crepe paper, chosen carefully to get 
just the right skin shades. For in some 
dolls, such as the dancers and the In- 
dians, considerable body surface is ex- 
posed. The hands or all dolls show, 
although the fingers are not defined. 
And the legs are in the skin tone, un- 
covered by any stockings. 

Mrs. Nelson knows, too, that the in- 
stinctive gesture of the feminine be- 
holder is to up-end the doll to satisfy 
the question, “How is she made?” So 
the crepe paper must be right. 

The ballet fascinates Mrs. Nelson; she 
would like to create the entire cast of 
“White Swan” and other favorites. Dolls 
representing actors and actresses in bal- 
let, opera and motion pictures loom 
large in her plans. Naturally, one of the 
first opera singers to be portrayed in 
her crepe paper creations was Spokane’s 
own Patrice Munsell. 

Mrs. Nelson would also like to make 
one of each of Betty Grable’s character- 
izations, since she enjoys her pictures. 
She has already made several of them 
for the actress’s daughter, and the little 
girl recognized each as being a likeness 
from a particular movie. Betty Grable 
wrote her a very.appreciative letter, and 
sent several autographed pictures of her- 
self, commissioning her to make two 
dolls, to show herself and her daughter 
in riding costumes. Betty's shirt was of a 
material on which flowers were painted, 
an interesting design to copy. The 
daughter wore a leather suit. 
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Exceptionally profitable, fas- 
cinating. Captivate fragrance 


MAKE 
of living flowers. Full or 


Fine Quality svare time. Start interesting 


business of your own, or use 


PERFUME 2 sifts. Free instruction of- 


_ tells HOW. Sample’ of 
At Home srpezenany full particulars 


ee 95 Federal, Boston, Mass. 


FOR A PROFITABLE HOBBY 


Make and sell easily made toys, 
novelties, and lawn ornaments. 
80 full size ‘patterns, with easy 
to follow directions for paititing 
.@nd finishing, only $1.00 post- 


paid. 
S. LYNDS 
Box 193G, Medway, Mass. 











VERYTHING gp? 


PLASTERCRAFTER@© 


NEW FELT FINISHES 
FOR PLASTER NOVELTIES! 
16 Beautiful Colors 








ALSO 
NEW NATURAL LIQUID RUBBER 
AND INEXPENSIVE FLOCK FILLER 


« * = x 
Cataleg and “Plastercraft’’ 
ac pe Free on Request 


BLUE RAPIDS SUPPLY COMPANY 


Blue Rupids 





, Kansas 


GOOD MONEY IN WEAVING 


Earn money at heme weaving rugs, carpets, 
etc., from old rags or new yarn—in your com- 
munity! No experience necessary. 31,000 doing 
it with easy running Union Looms costing less 
than $50.00! Send for our free booklet today. 


UNION LOOM WORKS 
101 Factory St. BOONVILLE, N. Y. 


Moti Move 
a Mend 


K, Spoon mentee 
by OJECTS 















fgg dollar’s worth 
of sound, usable home- 
money-making information 
ever published . . 4 
pages and cover, 7”x10” 
eae than 100 illustra- 
tions... 63 profitable home 
8 





what t te a : 
how and where to sell your 
products or services; where 
to get materials, supplies 


No obligation. Order NOW; 
return if not pleased. Send 
check, M. O.: or dollar bill. 


EARL B. SHLELDS, Advertising 
107-8 Wost | wenn Drive, 








* EARL B. SHIELDS, Advertis 
@ 107-B West Wacker Drive, Chiesee 1, Mt. 


7 se send me ‘*Making Money At Home’’——5-day 
return privilege. I cnalene $1.00. You pay postage. 


© ame. 





@ Address. 


8 city 





Zone. State. 





Mrs. Nelson resembles hobbyists in 
general, in that she is always looking 
ahead to mastering her craft. Now she 
will not be satisfied until she can mold 
doll heads recognizable as real people 
and individual characters from books, 
movies and the theater. She hopes to 
outgrow the use of type molds. And she 
will, goaded by her boundless enthusi- 
asm, surely reach that goal soon. 





KIMPORT SELLS 
RUTHELLIN DOLLS 


Ruthellin numbers which we selected for ae 
distribution are the most luscious and curvac 

little dancers that one could imagine ‘Ballet’, 
No. 29A, is grace personified. Burlesque” is 
No. 298, dainty but daring, and “Can Can”, 
No. 29C, a riot of Gay 90’s exuberance! Heights 
about 6” and you'll adore any or all. 


Price $4.50 Each. 


Other Ruthellins furnished on special order. 
We pay postage and guarantee 





Order from 
Kimport Dolls Independence, Mo. 
MAKE AND SELL THIS CREPE 


AND MATERIALS 
TO MAKE MORE 


Moke and sell Ar- 
tificial Flewers 





SEND FOR THESE PATTERN BOOKS IN ADDITION 
TO YOUR Kit Oo ORDERS. 














— Paper Flower Pattern ‘Book. 15¢ 
Fibre Flower Pattern Book 715¢ 
Chenitie Flower and Novelty Pattern Book.,...........75¢ 
Boucle Crocheted Flower Pattern Book................-.-- 75e 
nag Bag and Accessories Book 75¢ 
How To Make and Trim Your Own Hats............ $1.00 
Catalog sent FREE with all orders, otherwise... 25c¢ 
Los Angeles customers, visit studio at 219 W. “7th 


FLOWER pee FRIAS CG: 
218-3 S. Wab hicage 
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Hobbying In Washington 
(Continued from Page 25) 

firmly in sand, or placed in a glass of 
water so that the entire leaf is exposed. 
If the sand method is used, the sand 
should be kept well watered, and the 
leaf covered with a glass jar to retain 
moisture. In a few weeks, young plants 
start from the base of the stalk. After 
these have formed two or three small 
leaves, they are ready to be potted. 

For a general leaflet on how to raise 
houseplants, you may wish to send for 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1872 entitled 
House Plants. This includes information 
on the African violet, as well as other 
flowering plants, ivies and other vines, 
succulents, ferns and other foliage 
plants. Altogether, it discusses the care 
of fifty-nine different house plants, tak- 
ing up such subjects as type of soil, 
watering, potting, light, diseases, and 
other such problems. 

ADDRESS: Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C—price 10 cents. 





HOW TO BE A HAM 


HE Federal Communications Com- 

mission simplifies the business of 
being a ham. No need to send out an 
SOS as to the do’s and don'ts of the 
game. All requirements are outlined in 
the publication, Rules Governing Ama- 
teur Radio Service, which are Part 12 
of the Commission’s Rules. Copies may 
be purchased from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, at 10 cents. each. 

It is not the Commission's policy to 
recommend schools or courses of study. 
The U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C., or the American Radio 
Relay League, 38 LaSalle Road, West 
Hartford 7, Connecticut, may be in a 
position to supply helpful data. Vet- 
erans desiring information relative to 
training under the GI Bill of Rights 
should communicate with the Veterans 
Administration, Washington 25, D. C., 
or with one of its field offices. 

Examinations for amateur operator 
licenses are conducted at Washington, 
D. C., each week day except Saturday, 
and at each radio district office of the 
Commission on the days designated by 
the engineer in charge of the office. 
In addition, examinations are held in 
certain other cities on dates designated 


60 


by the engineer in charge of the radio 
district in which those cities are located. 
A list of designated examination points 
will be forwarded by the FCC when 
such information is requested. At pres- 
ent, there is no age limit for applicants 
who wish to obtain amateur licenses. 

The FCC does not furnish diagrams 
or similar data on the construction or 
operation of transmitters, receivers or 
other radio equipment. However, you 
can obtain basic information sources 
from the Department of Commerce by 
sending for their newly issued, free 
leaflet, Radio and Television. Its ten 
pages are overflowing with titles of 
literature that cover many radio and 
television topics, including building and 
repairing a set, broadcasting, writing 
for radio, starting a business, running 
that business, and the future you can 
expect in such a business. 


Statistics show that the hobby of 
“hamming” is one of the most construc- 
tive of leisure-time activities. During 
the war, 40 per cent of the 68,000 li- 
cerised hams were engaged in some radio 
war activity. There were about 8,500 
hams in the navy alone, and they were 
considered the nucleus of the expanded 
naval communications system. 





EARLY AMERICANA 


IMPLY STATED, the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution is a gigantic collecting opera- 
tion run by Uncle Sam—an operation 
whose treasures are, at least in part, 
available to the private hobbyist through 
the purchase of photographic _ prints. 
These prints can, of course, be used as 
patterns from which to make duplicate 
objects, or can be placed in a binder or 
hung on the wall as a hobby collection 
item in themselves. 
The following photographs of early 


Learee PROFITABLE PHOTOGRAPH Y 


Our files hold hintichedts of letters from 
N. Y. I. Home Study graduates who are 
now successful professional photogra- 
phers. These ambitious men and women 
studied at home in their spare time while 
they held other jobs. No expensive equip- 
ment is necessary. Our pay-as-you-go 
plan is easy on your budget. You can 
earn while you learn. Write today for 
FREE information. Resident Training 
Available. . 


New York Institute of Photography 











Dept. “11”, 10 West 33 St.. New York 1,N. Y. 











Americana can be requested by nega- 
tive number and are available at 40° 
cents each: A new England Colonial’ 
room around the year 1750, containing’ 
Stiegel glass, Lowestoft china, copper” 
luster, pewter plates, wall scenes, chintz 
drapes, Windsor rocker, walnut table; 
Negative No. 4,090- G. Frontier collec-' 
tion of objects used in‘ daily life; Nega- 
tive No. 9,721 or 8,939. Family at work. 
processing cotton in Alabama, showing . 
women and children ‘operating cotton’; 
carding, spinning, reeling, and weaving™ 
devices. The photo shows the foot power - 
loom, Scotch type spinning wheel, a 
reel and cards; Negative No. 34,068-A. 
Fireplace, together with accessories, in 
Whittier’s birthplace. at Haverhill, 
Mass.; Negative No. 17,156. . 


ADDRESS: Smithsonian lnarienting f 
Washington 25, D. C. | 
























































HOBBYING FOR A PROFIT 


O™ OF the purposes of your PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES magazine is to help 
you earn money from your hobby. A 
scientific or objective way to achieve 
this aim is to analyze:your hobby abili- 
ties in terms of the aptitudes, experience | 





and other qualifications necessary to 

hold a job or start a business in your 

particular hobby field. The Government 

Printing Office has published an 8- 

page leaflet entitled, Occupations, Pro- 

fessions, and Job Descriptions, Price List’ 

33A, available free. This booklet lists ' 

innumerable government publications’ 

which provide occupational briefs and’ 

guides to every imaginable employment 

field, ranging all the way from cabinet- | 

making, coppersmithing and hand-carv- 

ing to meteorology, music, photography, 

radio repairing and weaving. This book- 

let comes complete with an order blank I 

so that you can easily order any book- | 

lets which pertain to the hobby fields in | 

which you are interested. | 
ADDRESS: Government Printing : 

Office, Superintendent of Docume | 

Washington 25, D. C—Free. 









JUST THE SHOESTRING YOU NEED 







to turn your talents to profit . . . the new Beaver Crafts 
48-page illustrated catalog, with its hundreds of fasci- 
nating and profitable things to make. You won't want 
to miss it . . . can’t afford to be without it. Send 10c 
today for your copy—do it now. 

BEAVER CRAFTS Inc. Dept. 0-16 ; 


11558 S. Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. } 
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OVER $2.00 
EVERY HOUR! 


Sell name plates 
for front doors 


FREE SAMPLE 
Write Dept. 117 


NATIONAL ENGRAVERS 
214 Summer, Boston, Mass. 
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“/ VIA VIEW CARDS 

Vy ‘See the World foam an armchair 
2600 LIFE MEMBERS of the 








MAKE LEATHERCRAFT 
YOUR PROFITABLE HOBBY 


ality Materials 
PE oe acer yn 


GET THESE NEW DESIGNS TODAY 
+, tt) f ZS 
Nis ; 


47 New Western and Novelty Belt Designs 
with complete directions — Set No. 397 
only 75ce. 





Portfolio of 10 new Handbag Patterns, full 
size, easy-to-follow instructions for trans- 
ferring, tooling, etc.—Set No. 332 only $1.30. 


We have a complete line of high quality 
leather, all types, including glove leathers, 
alligator, and ostrich grains, lucite and silver 
fittings, stamps, plastics, etc. with ali neces- 
sary tools and accessories for any craft 
Project. 65 PAGE CATALOG CHOCK-FULL OF 
IDEAS WILL BE SENT WITH FIRST ORDER. 


Write today to 
OSBORN BROS. 


225 W. Jackson Bivd. Chicago 6, ttinols 
Quality Leathercraft Headquarters for 30 Years. 
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Sculpture Off The 
Kitchen Shelf 


(Continued from Page 47) 


hearts. I can make a cross in about 30 
minutes. 

A basket plaque with more detail 
takes longer, of course. I get a dollar 
for these. You can see I am not rolling 
in wealth, but my hobby pays me nicely 
for my spare time. I think it offers es- 
pecially attractive features for shut-ins. 


I THINK the most pleasure I ever got 
out of my hobby was the big salt and 
cornstarch artificial cake I made for my 
lodge when we celebrated our sixtieth 
anniversary. I had a handy. man cut. two 
round boards the size of the cake I 
wished to make. I tacked cardboard 
round these, and on the bottom placed 
a thin board two inches wider than the 


cake itself. On this form I created my | - 


cake, icing it all over with designs and 
flowers, and topping it with a big figure 
“60.” The cake was the hit of the cele- 
bration. I gave it to the lodge. 

That was five years ago. Since then 
the lodge officers have lent the cake for 
half dozen different celebrations of other 
lodges and churches. It has made two 
or three trips out of town. Despite all 
this it still looks fresh enough to eat, 
although it is getting a little dusty. 

There are so many things to be made. 
One’s imagination is the only limit. Ci- 
gar boxes can be covered with flowers 
and lined with silk, making the most 
charming little jewelry boxes you can 
think of. Candlestick holders can be 
decorated with leaves and flowers to 
suit the color scheme of your room, and 
flowers or figures can be molded onto 
vases as though placed there when the 
vase was created. 

Another article which any girl can 
make with very little trouble and almost 


no expense is a string of beads scented | 


with her favorite perfume. This is done 
by adding a few drops of perfume to 
the dough while it is being mixed. After 
the beads dry, the scent of the perfume 
will cling to them for weeks. 

One girl, desiring to make a very 
personal gift to a classmate, scented a 
string of beads and a tiny pendant cross 
with her classmate’s own perfume and 
gave it to her for a birthday present. It 
made a treasured gift. 

One group of Campfire girls here 
made ornamental pin boxes from little 
pill containers which open like tiny 


chests and surprised their mothers with 
these inexpensive gifts on Mother's Day. 

This dough isan ideal medium for 
children to use in fashioning tiny figures 
and other molded articles. Once the 
dough hardens, the crude doll or bird 
or whatever the child has made, is his 
to keep. 





MAKE MONEY 


Earn extra cash with salt and starch 
plaques and decorations. Send $1.00 for book 
of instructions. 

MRS. CLARA CROSLEY 


3202 Ave. K Fort Madison, lowe 


Swn TOUR PLASTICS 


Embed flowers, ye te gy etc. in liquid plas- 
tic. Complete Kit includes molds, dies, one Ib. 
liquid plastic and all other accessories needed: 

$4.25 


Makes a complete Plastic Workshop. 
Price includes catalog and Postage. Per Set 





_ Complete Catalog of Handicraft Supplies....10¢ 


AVE Ae Certs co. 
ees 15, Ohio 





AMAZING DISCOVERY 
CORRECTS POOR PENMANSHIP IN feow 
improvement in 3 hrs.—wNo failures. Ni 
come an ex penman. TEN DAYS’ TRIAL A 


Write, OZMENT, The Inventor, 74, St. Louis, 
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Thrills ... Fun... Earn... 


COLORING PHOTOS 
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Hearing op wide HOBBY PRODUCTS 


In communicating with companies whose products are described in this department, 
please mention PROFITABLE HOBBIES. 





Power Saw Mount 


A NEW mount for portable power 
saws is said to convert any elec- 
tric hand saw into a rigid precision 
tool for making cuts at any angle. The 
mount is manufactured by Durham 
Bros., P. O. Box 620, Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, and is being marketed under 
the trademark “Jiffix.” 


The mount is said to save time and 
promote accuracy in making repetitive 
cuts of dimension lumber, cutting 
rafters, trimming ends square and miter- 
ing trim. According to the manufactur- 
ers, it enables the owner to make every 
cut needed for a complete framing job 
and all inside finishing, including 
cabinets. 


With suitable blades in the saw, this 
mount is also being used for cutting 
metal trim and other specialty jobs. 


After each cut, as the operator re- 





moves his finger from the operating 
trigger-switch and takes his hands from 
the saw, a spring lifts the saw above 
the work and. leaves both hands free 
to move stock for the next cut. This 
spring is adjustable to accommodate 
saws of different weights. 

The saw is attached to the mount 
by boring two holes in the saw’s base 
plate and bolting. It can be removed 
and replaced quickly and easily when- 
ever desired. 


For use, the mount is fastened to 
shop bench or field work bench by 
bolts and wing-nuts which are provided. 
A guide strip is then nailed to the 
bench and the saw squared up with 
the guide by loosening one bolt and 
rotating. An adjustable indicator dial 
is then set at zero and the saw is ready 
for use. 


On the indicator dial are an angular 
scale for angles up to 45 degrees right 


or left, and a second scale showing all 
standard rafter cuts. : 
Except for the die-cast indicato 
plate, all parts are cadmium-plated steel. 
With attachments soon to be placed 
on the market the mount will permit 
cuts in timbers up to 12 inches in 
width and in depth limited only by 
capacity of the saw, and will also cut 
compound bevels, as for jack rafters. 
~The mount comes with two round 
and two slotted holes for easy attach- 
ment to any 6 to 12 inch portable 
electric saw now on the market. 





Tool Grinder 


REVOLUTIONARY new wet tool and 

knife grinder with self-adjusting 
friction drive and constant speed 
throughout its life, and which throws : 
no water on the operator, has been de- 
veloped by Boice Crane Company, 960 | 
Central Avenue, Toledo 6, Ohio. 

The Friction-Matic grinder has a 
simplified friction roll drive which 
eliminates two pulleys and two bearings. 
There is no countershaft belt to adjust 
or replace. The one-inch steel roller is 
mounted on a 14-inch diameter shaft. 

The peripheral speed remains con- 
stant as the wheel wears. The Friction- 
Matic is the first grinder in which re- 
duction in diameter is automatically 
compensated for by step-up in wheel 
rim speed. 

The proper technique of grinding any. 
edge tool or utensil is to have the wheel 
turn toward the operator, which, until 
the development of the Friction-Matic 
was a messy experience. The controlled 
water action on this new grinder pre- 
vents water being thrown on the oper- 
ator, leaving just enough water on the 
wheel for proper marl consistency. 

. The tool rest, 24%4 by 5 inches is 100 
per cent wider than many others, per- 
mitting perfect sharpening of long, slim 
carving and. slicing. knives, the wide 
blades of long-handled axes and hatchets, 
and the widest plane bits and scrapers. 
The wheel is natural quarried Ohio 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 



















For Tool Grinding 


sandstone, the face measuring 114 
inches, the diameter 8 inches. It has a 
speed of 135 r.p.m., which increases as 
the wheel wears so as to maintain a peri- 
pheral speed of 280 feet per minute. 





Efficient Planes 


REAT NECK Saw Manufacturers of 

Mineola, New York, announces its 
newest addition to the regular Great 
Neck tool series, a complete line of 
planes which are manufactured in the 
recently constructed modern factory de- 
voted solely to their production. Com- 
bining eye-appeal and top efficiency, 
the planes are made to specifications 
which accrue from the finest accumula- 
tion of research findings and tool crafts- 
manship. The line includes block planes, 
bench (smooth) planes, jack and fore 
planes, and features quality materials 
such as super-durable chrome alloy steel 
cutters, each a solid piece fully tempered, 
ground, and honed to a handsome fin- 
ish, Exclusive Great Neck overall de- 





Sharp Plane 


FEBRUARY, 1949 


sign eliminates chatter, offering in each 
tool a compact, easily adjusted, vibra- 
tion-proof unit that gives precision set- 
tings quickly and a fine, consistent cut 
in full accordance with the highest 
standards of master craftsmen. All 
planes, with the exception of the block 
series, are available with either smooth 
or corrugated bottoms. Great attention 
has gone into the design and construc- 
tion of each part, and tests under rigor- 
ous conditions of usage have demon- 
strated a maximum work efficiency and 
long range durability in the new Great 
Neck planes. 























Automatic Needle Threader 


| dean WHO find threading a 
needle an irksome task will be in- 
terested in the Thread-a-matic, a small 
device which will do the job automati- 
cally. The needle is inserted in an open- 
ing in the device, a button is pressed, 
thread placed in a slot, the button re- 
leased and the needle is threaded and 
ready to use. The mechanism is preci- 
sion made of steel and the outside case 
is black and white plastic. The Thread- 
a-matic sells for $2.95 plus 10 cents 
postage. Additional information may be 
obtained from the Del Hagens of West- 
chester, 1936 Palmer Avenue, Larch- 
mont, New York. 





Safe Paper Cutter 


F@ CHILDREN of all ages who enjoy 


paper cutting fun, for parents afraid 
of “run-with-scissors” accidents, an an- 






















No Cut Fingers 


swer is offered by Snippie, the safe elec- - 
tric-vibration toy for shaping paper. An 
amazing animated toy bird, Snippie's 
magic bill moves smoothly right through 
paper, and paper only, whenever the 
release button is pressed. It cannot acci- 
dentally stab, or cut flesh, or cloth. Ap- 
proved for safety. In bright yellow and 
red duroplastic, sized to fit a child's 
palm, it comes with a 5-inch cord for 
A.C. outlet only. Complete in large at- 
tractive color gift box with generous 
supply of animals and story-book cut- 
outs, it sells for $2, postpaid. Write 
Snippie, Baker Co., 737 N. Michigan, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 





Nylon Yarn For Baby Wear 


T= Chas. Weinstein Company, Iac., 
80-84 Austin Street, Worcester” 1, 
Massachusetts, has just developed and 
placed on the. market 100 per cent 
nylon knitting yarn, packaged with in- 
structions for knitting a baby. soaker. 
This nylon yarn is readily washable, 
non-shrinking, fast drying, non-irritat- 
ing, and baby soft. All these qualities 
are further complimented by the high 
wear resistance of nylon, so important 
in a baby garment. These packages are 
now selling for 75 cents in department 
stores and yarn shops. 
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Shell Stylist 

(Continued from Page 41) 
training by cementing simple shell de- 
signs on small wooden boxes. After 
covering the exterior of the box—every 
side except the bottom—with a shell de- 
sign, she glued satin lining into the in- 
terior. If small, the completed product 
was an ideal jewelry box. Larger ones 
were suitable for sewing boxes. 

From this effort she advanced to 
fashioning shell pictures, shell book ends 
and shell-based lamps. The latter re- 
quire greater skill for it is more diffi- 
cult to cement even designs on rounded 
or curved surfaces. 


F= HER lamp making the enthusiastic 
hobbyist turned to collecting odd 
shaped bottles as well as multicolor 
shells. To make a lamp base, she first 
cemented her design on the bottle all 
the way to the mouth. This done, she 
then fitted and cemented an electric 
plug into the mouth of the bottle. 

To add further originality to her 
lamps, Mrs. Johnson often decorates a 
lamp shade by cementing delicate sea 
fern to it. This “nature-made” design 
on a plain shade blends well with the 
shell-covered base. 

Mrs. Johnson picks her sea ferns from 
the shallow shore near her home. After 
drying them thoroughly she presses them 





RAND NEW ARMY 


Zz . 

Pe Ge siRPLUS 

(LON) 
PARACHUTES 


We inelude instructions with 
— designs with your 
jer. 


Up-to-date patterns show you how to cut and put 
each piece together. Simple and easy to follow. 
Parachutes are of the finest quality heavy NYLON 
containing 65 SQ. YARDS of WHITE NYLON 
and 5,000 FT. of NYLON CROCHET CORD; 
ge mg for embroidery, tassels, pajamas, etc. Easy 
e. 

Ideal for Dozens of Uses: 
@ SLIPS @ CURTAINS 
@ UNDERWEAR @ DRESSES 
@ PANTIES @ LAMPSHAD 
@ LININGS @ KERCHIEFS 
Order TODAY by mail. Send check or money order 
(246 $1 for postage and handling.) C.0.D. orders 
send $1 deposit. 1, Chute 
& Cords $7.95 plus $1 

and handling. 

mmed delivery. 
Aise white heavy pure silk 
parachutes with = cord. 








799 B’way. Dept. P-2, New York 3, N. Y. 


into the desired design and patterninold Answers to Quiz 


magazines. The ferns, she cautions, must 
be thoroughly dry, else they'll break or 
curl at the time they are cemented to 
the shade. 

Her lamps soon attracted attention in 
the community. Neighborhood stores, 
restaurants and cocktail bars ordered her 
creations for decorative purposes. Her 
lamps bring her $15 each or $25 for a 
pair. 

Recently a merchant from Baton 
Rouge, Louisiana, who had heard about 
her unique lamps, ordered sixteen of 
them for a restaurant he was opening. 
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On Page 56 


(b) Queen Elizabeth 

(a) Andre Garnerin 

(c) General Jackson 

(a) The Great Train Robbery 
(a) David Bushnell 

(c) Queen Elizabeth 

(b) Alexander Graham Bell 
(a) Gentlemen’s Magazine 
(published in 1731) 

. (b) Micheal Hunter 

. (c) Thomas Saint 

. (b) New York 

. (c) Waltham, Mass. 

. (c) William E. Sawyer 

. (b) New York (1889) 

. (c) New York 
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zim money direct to 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL, Dept.H 


13. €. Chelten Ave, Phila. 44 
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“| met the girl of my dreams today. She has the prettiest hair, eyes, and British 


Colonials I’ve ever seen!’ 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 














Add To Your 
Hobby Library! 


Other Hobbyists Find Cash In 
“How To” Articles 


Copies of PROFITABLE HOB- 
BIES issued prior to your subscrip- 
tion make valuable additions to 
any hobbyist’s library, for you 
never know just where you'll find 
the hobby idea you've been hunt- 


ing. 


We're quite proud of the grow- 
ing list of hobbyists all over the 
country who write to say, “‘l’m 
finding welcome spare-time dol- 
lars now from my hobby through 
an idea | received from PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES.” 


Several ‘‘home gift shops’’ have 
been launched from the stories 
which have appeared in PROFIT- 
ABLE HOBBIES. From a furniture 
decorating idea a Minneapolis 
man noticed in the magazine, has 
grown a lucrative mail order busi- 
ness in folk art design patterns. 


The list is long, and the idea 
for your profitable hobby may 
have already been published. 


For your convenience you may 
purchase back copies at the re- 
duced rate of 3 for 50c. Just send 
us your name and address and the 
date your subscription began, 
along with payment at the rate of 
3 copies for 50c. We'll see you re- 
ceive ‘‘new-to-you’’ copies by re- 
turn mail, but order TODAY for 
‘the supply is limited. 


PROFITABLE HOBBIES 


Department X 


2401 Burlington 
Kansas City 16, Missouri 
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The Magic Plastic You 
Have Waited For 








Scintillating, beautiful, luxuriously 
soft, with the opalescent sheen of satin. 
Economical enough for the cottage, gor- 
geous enough for the mansion. Washable, 
dust free, durable. Soft and pliable, color 
fast. Drapes gracefully. 


This new vinyl plastic is the material 
of a thousand uses. The interior decora- 
tor’s delight. Perfect for drapes or cur- 
tains, upholstery, slip covers, shower cur- 
tains, table cloths, aprons, bibs, rain 
coats, mattress covers, vegetable bags, 
shelf covers, lamp shades, vanities, rain- 
coats, umbrella covers, and all kinds of 


bags and protective coverings. Sewing 
directions and list of suggested uses 
come with each order. 


Far superior to anything we have ever 
seen! Positively thrilling! You can now 
enjoy curtains and drapes for the whole 
house for less than you would expect to 
pay for a single room. Comes in plain 
metallic-like colors, transparent, and 
prints in an array of colors and designs. 
Colors so vivid and realistic, for example, 
that one can almost feel and smell the 
flowers. 








Chintz Pattern 


Large over-all figured flower pattern 
with the luster of lovely glazed chintz. 
Ideal for drapes, slip covers, upholstery, 
garment bags, 36 inches wide. Your 
choice of.four lovely patterns. 


$2324, Large exotic red flowers with sil- 
ver gray, green leaves and foam-green 
background. Per yard 74c 


$2325, Dark red flowers with gold — 
medium blue background. Per yard....74¢ 





$2326, Rosy-red flowers with dark green 
background. Per yard T4c¢ 





$2327, Lemon yellow and deep blue flow- 
ers with white opaque background. Per 
yard 74c 








Guarantee 

Such startling claims can be made truth- 
fully for this vinyl plastic that even though 
it has been cut from the bolt for your length, 
if you are not positively thrilled when you 
rec ‘ve your supp! upply, you may return it in 
good condition for full refund any time with- 
in 10 days. 














All Orders Sent Postpaid 


Satintone 


48” wide, metal- 
lic-like sheen of 
luxurious satin. 
Handsome beautiful 
and economical. 
Choice of Silver 
gray, Lilac Rose, 
Sea Green, Cloud 
Blue. 


$2330, Per yard 49e 


36” wide, trans- 
parent plastic. Eco- 
nomical and ideal 
for rain coats, 
box dishes. 


$2321, Per yard..39c 


ice 


Jovial Angora kit- 
tens posed with 
balls, printed in 
black on 36 inch 
plastic. 


Choice of pink or 
blue. Ideal for any 
juvenile item. 


$2322, Per yard..47¢ 





Almost life-like roses in alternate 
squares formed of red and blue plaid 
gingham ribbon. Suitable for kitchen 
table covering, window curtains, etc. 
Your choice of transparent background, 
light yellow, or blue background, 36” 
wide. 


$2323, Per yard 


- 


T4c 





Modern Handeraft, Tue. 


2401 Burlington Kansas City 16, Mo. 
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Money-Saving “How to doit” Books! 


A t l a st! A LIFETIME TREASURY 


Do 


ou and your family NEED this book—it will 
Ye you the kind of fun that money cant 
buy—the satisfaction and joy that come from creating 
something with your own hands! The men will 
spend delightful hours building model airplanes, 
railroads, cars, yachts—enjoying photography, gar- 
dening, stamp collecting—making sleds, leather belts, 
hammered copper ash trays, billfolds, etc. Mother and 
daughters will have great fun—and save a lot of 
money, too—making purses, costume jewelry, baskets, 
dolls and doll houses, ceramic vases, draperies, etc. 


Over 500 Things To Make! 


Everything is so crystal-clear you just can’t go 
wrong! Detailed instructions show how to make each 
article. Hundreds of simple pictures, patterns, dia- 

ams guide each operation. Listed here are just a 
ce of more than 500 attiactive and useful articles 
which you and your family can easily make—for 
home, gifts, or to sell. 


7-Day Free Trial 


Mail coupon for a week’s FREE EXAMINATION 
of ‘Handicrafts and Hobbies’. If you decide you 
want to own it, simply send $1.00 then; $1.98 
(plus a few cents postage) one month later, as full 
payment. If you decide mot to keep the book, just 
return it; pay nothing. owe nothing! Mail 7-Day 
FREE-TRIAL Coupon at once! HOBBY & CRAFT 
BOOK HOUSE, Dept, PH2, 147 W. 49th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. 


’ 
SSeS RKC Pe 
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Hobby & Craft Book House, Dept. PH2 
147 West 49th St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Please send me the book(s) I have 
checked below. If I am not satisfied, I may 
return them in 7 days. Otherwise, I will 
send ‘you the purchase price plus few 





OF 34 PROFITABLE 


HOBBIES 


For Every Member of Your Family! 


Over 650 Diagrams, forward 
Patterns, Photographs— 
Step-By-Step Help to Make 
Any Hobby or Craft Easy 
as ABC! 


laxation, 





Over 300 Beautiful Things to Knit, 


Crochet, and Sew! 


GOLDEN TREASURY 
OF NEEDLECRAFT 


Edited by Isabelle Stevenson 


You can save hundreds of dollars with the 
help of this book. Shows you everything you 


need to know to make 
over 300 gorgeous gifts 
—by knitting, crochet, 
sewing, embroidering, 


» etc. So easy to under- 
& stand, any beginner can 
k follow its instructions; 


so complete, even an ex- 


% pert will find a wealth 
y of new material. Many 
B new ways to wrap gift 
@, packages are also given. 
m Over 500 photographs 
- and line drawings. 344 


ages. Over 100,000 
Svoe. already sold at 


mind, pers 
Piness. Yo 
will relax 


The Real Secret of 
Personal Happiness 
Hobbies are a fine 
way to achieve re- 


Peace of Ff 

onal hap- 

ur hobby 
jangled fF 


nerves; you'll look 
€agerly to 
happy hours rich 
this fascinating book 
as your guide! 


4 MORE POPULAR HOBBY BOOKS—WHICH YOU MAY ALSO EXAMINE FREE | 


Now You Can Knit Gorgeous Things 
— and Easily! , 


THE BIG BOOK 
OF KNITTING 


Edited by Isabelle Stevenson 


No other knitting book gives you so complete 

and attractive a selection of things to knit 
for every member of 
your family. Every step 
clearly explained and 
diagrammed. One chap- 
ter shows children how 
to knit lovely dolls’ 
clothing, toys, etc. You'll 
save a small fortune on 
the things you knit with 
the aid of the simple, 
step-by-step instructions 
in this wonder - work- 
ing book — and you'll 
also win the admiration 
of your friends. Over 
160 illustrations, 288 
pages. Only $2.98. 





At Last! Embroidery Made Easy! 


Now You Can Make Hundreds of 
Useful Home and Garden Articles! 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
EMBROIDERY AND 
EMBROIDERY STITCHES 


By Catherine Christopher 


cents postage. 


CJ Handicrafts and Hobbies 

(] Golden Treasury of Needlecraft..$2.98 
CL] It’s Fun To Make It Yourself....$2.95 
C1 The Complete Book of 


IT’S FUN TO MAKE 
IT YOURSELF 


Edited by Stacy Maney 
Jam-packed with money- 


Embroidery 
(] The Big Book of Knitting 


(if any) 


[] SAVE POSTAGE CHARGES! Check here 
if you are enclosing check or m. 0. WITH 
this coupon. Then WE will prepay all 
shipping charges. You may return books 
in 7 days for full refund. 
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Embroider hundreds of Kn. saving information, 


articles which you and 
your friends will trea- 
sure for years.. And 
have fun too, with the 
help of this wonder- 
working guide. Explains 
every kind of embroid- 
ery, in-luding quilting, 
smocking, petit point, 
gros point, applique, 
hardanger, monogram- 
ming, shadow work, etc. 
Over 100 full-page illus- 
trations. A handsome 
NEW book of 256 pages. 
Only $2.98. 


about home repairs you 
can do and hundreds 
of things you can make. 
NO complicated blue 
prints. NO confusing 
technical terms. You just 
follow simple picture di- 
rection for making all 
kinds of things—lamps, 
book ends, book cases, 
_Storage bins, work cabi- 
nets, baby cribs, picture 
frames, garden  furni- 
ture, etc. Over - 1,000 
illustrations 386 pages. 
Only $2.95 








